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Are You a Griper? 


I am sure that there are people 
your acquaintance who are alw: 
griping—they gripe about the fc 
served in the college dining hall; tl 
gripe about the weather; they grt 
because the neighbors are bet} 
dressed than they are. They alwa 
find some cause for griping. Horror 
horrors! MAYBE YOU ARE 
GRIPER, TOO. 

When I feel like griping, I alwa 
think of a motto taken from my hony 
brewed philosophy: Be grateful 4 
the things you do have instead of v 
grateful for the things you don’t hay 
It works for me. 
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You know, most of us don’t h 
any reason to gripe. We come fra 
good homes, we have enough clothes | 
wear, and we have modern conve 
iences unheard of in many count 
So let’s start the new year right | 
resolving not to gripe. 


What’s Here? When Mr. ame 
Businessman’s term of employme 
draws to a halt, he has to reti 
Florence Kerigan thinks that his wi 
should retire too. What do you thi 
of that idea, Mr. American Busine 
man’s wife? Read Florence Kerigan 
article in this issue of Hearthstone call 
““Our Retirement.’’ 

Do you find that you and your rel: 
tives are at swords’ points most of tl 
time because of conflicting racial, rel 
gious, or political opinions? Kathlee 
Marling, in her article ‘‘Disagree—bi 
Love,’’ tells through her own exper 
ence how to get along with relatiy 
who hold divergent opinions on maj¢ 
issues. 

Don’t be alarmed to discover the 
your once boisterous six-year-old he 
suddenly changed into an antisocial r 
cluse. Helen Thomson says that maje 
personality changes are a part of tl 
growing-up process. If you think the 
your children are abnormal becau: 
they display certain undesirable trai: 
at various stages of growth, you’ll fe 
comforted after reading ‘‘Problems Aj 
a Part of Normal Growth.’’ 7 

‘‘Forbid Them Not,’’ a story by Ma 
garet Chaplin Anderson, will give ye 
a desire to be a better neighbor. 
the lollypop crowd there’s ‘Party fe 
a Snowman,’’ by Maithel Martin. 
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What's Coming? A few titles to i 
trigue you are ‘‘Silence Is Stubborn 
and ‘‘Please Pass the Paper Handke 
chief.’’ Youll find these and a lot < 
other interesting articles and featur 


in your next issue of Hearthstone. 
i_ eo 


—H. Armstrong Roberts 


ro-UN Is Not Subversive! 


We bring Hearthstone readers an editorial from a Texas 
ewspaper, the San Antonio News, written to answer a charge 
hat a certain pamphlet was subversive. It is possible that 
ome of our readers have heard this same charge made against 
2¢- pamphlet named in the editorial. 


“‘That momentary tempest in a teapot, flurried by an un- 
apported charge that a ‘subversive’ pamphlet containing 
Communist propaganda’ is being circulated in unspecified 
yal schools and churches, was quickly squelched by checking 
1e easily available facts. 


“«That incident offers a pat example of the deplorable trend 

riticized by this newspaper last Sunday in a ‘Views of the 
fews’ editorial entitled ‘Critics Belittle Real Worth of UN.’ 
‘‘The pamphlet in question—The United Nations: Facts 
nd Fallacies, published by the Church Peace Union, New York 
-lies before us on the desk. Every word has been carefully 
rutinized. 


‘“‘The pamphlet’s message is a forthright, completely 
curate rebuttal to disgusting anti-UN propaganda being 
isseminated by a tiny but raucously vocal minority in this 
uintry, led by professional hate peddlers. 

‘«The pamphlet is purely and simply pro-United Nations. 
f that makes it subversive, then so are President Eisenhower, 
scretary of States Dulles, the Republican and Democratic 
arty platforms, the congressional majorities who vote UN 
Inds, the majority of American public opinion as reported 
y competent surveys, and the popular and parliamentary 
ajorities of every foreign ally of the United States. 
‘*But make no mistake, this type of absurdity is insidiously 
angerous. It is part of a totalitarian-type thought-control 
end that San Antonians have seen attack freedom of in- 
rmation in their public library, schools, and PTA councils, 
) far unsuccessful. It has been fought here before; it must 
2 fought, and it will be fought in every instance. Let those 
ho care to join the issue keep their facts straight.’’ 
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| THE WORLD 


The Alternative to War 


O. Frederick Nolde, director of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, told the World Council 
of Churches meeting at Evanston that the churches must work 
steadfastly and intelligently for peace, justice, and freedom. 

Dr. Nolde stressed that this work must be done in the light 
of the following constant requirements for a peaceful world: 


1) Purposeful negotiations which should be considered 
successful ‘‘in the degree to which a much needed solution 
has been advanced to the point where it can command sufficient 
support of all parties concerned to move competition toward 
cooperation. ’’ 


2) An end to imperialism of all kinds. 


3) Increased efforts to insure the essential conditions for 
human dignity to an increasing number of the family of 
mankind (the three areas of concern being refugees, human 
rights, and economic and technical assistance). 


4) Reduction and international regulation of armaments 
(Dr. Nolde suggested that ‘‘thought might profitably be given 
to the appointment of a small committee representing both the 
USA and USSR which would meet in seclusion to seek a 
common approach, with the understanding that no findings 
would be made public unless agreed upon by both governments 
and only thereafter submitted to the UN Disarmament Com- 
mission for debate’’). 


5) The international family: ‘‘every effort should be made 
to relate people personally to each other in the pursuit of 
common interests be they religious, educational, economic, 
athletic, or cultural.’’ 


6) Domestic society—the responsibility of the Christian 
citizen and every citizen to put his own national house in order. 


—H. Armstrong Roberts 


In this article a minister, who has 
twenty-seven years of happy married life, 
tells young couples anticipating marriage 


how to get 


by Robert W. Burns 


had 


Off to a Good Start — 


IE first year you are married probably will be 

the most important year you ever live together; 
that’s one of the ideas I share with couples who 
come to me for help in beginning their home. 
‘‘This is the time you are forming habits of how 
you speak to each other, what you say, and even 
more important, the tone of voice you use. When 
you don’t think alike, this is the period to develop 
skill in disagreeing without being disagreeable.’’ 

So. many adjustments must be made in the first 
year of marriage that it is always somewhat of a 
miracle when two persons are successful in making 
adjustments. Those of us who love them are eager 
to help, but so often hesitate for fear of intruding. 
One of the reasons for taking time to write such an 
article as this is to stimulate the understanding of 
the young people involved so they may be better 
able to help themselves. 

“Marriage is for keeps, and let me help you keep 
it good,’’ is the attitude of your pastor. Let your 
minister really be your minister. Nothing which 
seems important to you will be unimportant to him. 
Discuss your problems with the man who marries 
you, or if you live too far away, ask him to recom- 
mend a minister where you are. He will listen 
thoughtfully to anything you have to say and will 
help you understand the application of the teach- 
ings of Christ to your experiences. 

“Off to a Good Start’ is the subject of this arti- 
cle. What are the special opportunities to make the 
beginning of a home a success?) How can we gain 
a wholesome life together? 

The first opportunity you have is the time you 
spend together by yourselves. Plan your evenings 
ond week ends to ensure plenty of hours when no one 
else is present. When young people live in the same 
community with their parents, the temptation is to 
spend too many evenings with relatives. It takes 
shared leisure to develop the attitudes on which a 
home grows. Well-meaning friends can also inter- 
fere, leaving the couple with too little time together, 
_Jesus taught, ‘‘For this reason a man shall leave 
his father and mother and be joined to his wife.’’ 


’ 


That means he is to ‘‘leave them.”’ If there is any4 
thing fair about this, we are justified in interpret+ 
ing Christ’s message, ‘‘For this reason a womans 
shall leave her father and mother.’’ Certainly, 
young couples are not to neglect or ignore or mis- 
treat their parents, but marriage means that hence- 
forth the primary human loyalty of the husbandl 


and wife is to one another. | 
The second opportunity is related to the manage- 
ment of money. Every home must deal with this 


from the first month of marriage. Three simple steps 


—A. Devaney, Ine. 
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aken at once can prevent a world of later trouble 
and can develop confidence between you. First, 
ie the facts where both of you can see them. How 
much do you owe? What will the income be? How 
are bills to be paid? 
n the budget? Second, agree on how your money is 
to be managed. Who is to write the checks?) When 
are you going to review your finances? Where is 
your bank account to be placed? Third, make out a 
simple will and designate each other as beneficiaries 
im any life insurance you have. In a brief article 
such as this, there is not room for the large number 
of stories about couples whose mistakes have em- 
phasized the value of these steps and others whose 
happiness has been strengthened by them. 


One word of caution is in order. Nobody ever 
made out a satisfactory budget early in marriage, 
Just as nobody every played golf in par the first 
time he hit a ball. Usually, several months of ex- 
perimenting with several ‘‘trial budgets’’ are neces- 
sary. The great achievement is not to let yourself 
get discouraged. Keep on trying, and eventually 
you will get a budget that will work. 


A third opportunity is to let sex be the tie that binds 
your lives close together. The Christian truth is that 
our loving heavenly Father has created us male and 
female. What God has made nobody should eall 
common or coarse or unclean. Sex is normal and 
wholesome and important. Most couples achieve a 
satisfactory adjustment early in their married life. 
So much has been written about the difficulties of 
sex that many young people are afraid of failure 
before they begin, and these fears limit their suc- 
cess. My observations would be that more than 
ninety per cent of couples achieve a satisfactory 
adjustment in sex within the first six months of mar- 
riage. See a physician if you need real help. 

A fourth opportunity is to develop more mutual 
interests. Suecess in marriage depends on your 
shared concerns more than anything else. Here is 


' Epitaph 
for a Little Cat 


Under this tree she used to climb, 
Grass, grow soft as a kitten’s fur— 
This was the place beloved by her, 

Here let her sleep till the end of time! 


Wind, remember a purring song, 

. Echo it gently beneath this bough— 
4 Though she will never play here now, 
=: Here was her happiness—one summer long. 


~. _Eleanor Hammond 
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the real meaning of time, money, and sex. They 
are areas in which you can grow more toward that 
true unity when you will be no longer two, but one. 

After the first few weeks of marriage, when the 
intial enthusiasms wear off, a couple settles down to 
the’ rather routine business of life. Never permit 
yourselves to become bored with one another. 

If you have recently married, ask these questions 
of each other. What do we have in common? What 
do we enjoy doing together? What are the most 
important interests we share? What new activities 
will add meaning to our home? Do we pray to- 
gether? Wo we read the Bible together? Do we 
go to church together and serve somewhere in its 
program together? Some of the couples I try to 
help are simply bored with each other. They have 
lost the zest which belongs in a good home. You 
ean keep your enthusiasm by enlarging each year 
the areas of your partnership. 


When the best of intentions are present, a man 
and wife are still going to differ, sometimes so 
strongly that the ties between them will be threat- 
ened. Neither of you is a saint, and there probably 
will be times when you quarrel. If you have a dis- 
agreement about anything, put your arms around 
each other and keep them there. Say how much 
you love each other. Then still in each other’s 
arms, say anything else you need to get off your 
chests. Each should listen patiently to the other 
without interruptions; then when all the bitterness 
has been expressed, with your arms around one an- 
other continuously, express again your affection. 
Do all your fighting in each other’s arms, and it will 
never become too bitter. 

‘“‘Happiness is possible in a home,’’ is one idea I 
share with hundreds of couples. Last June Mrs. 
Burns and I celebrated the twenty-seventh anniver- 
sary of our marriage. When you have been married 
as long as we have, I hope you will be as happy 
as we are. Happiness is a habit. Begin it early. 
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The Prayer of 
Working Hands 


My eager hands 

At work shall take 
Untaught 

The attitude of prayer; 


A robe of form 
And substance make 
For my 


Humility to wear. 


—Eleanor D. Cole 


WHITE AND BLACK 


BLACK AND WHITE _ 


yr IS not news to you parents 

- that you are shaping tomor- 
row’s adults as you guide and 
teach your children today. That 
statement holds true for rules in 

racial tolerance as well as for rules 

for safety first. You can help to 

eliminate racial prejudice tomor- 
row by handing Jimmy the right 
kind of books today. 

_ If you live in an average middle- 
Bliss community in an average 
American town, your child will 
ety meet his first Negro OD 


IN 


you, as a Christian parent, know- 
ing the impact that books have on 
the eager minds of your young- 
sters, to see that this first book, 
and all the others that follow, in- 
troduce Jimmy and Susie to the 
nicest Negro boys and girls and 
men and women that they can meet. 

Books about Negroes range from 
picture books for pre-school chil- 


dren to novels for teen-agers in 
high school. 


you want for your - children. | 


_ discover which ones to help > 
children ae Here 
Many of these are 
available in public libraries. Grad- _ 
ing them according to their effec-_ 
tiveness in pee racial intol- . 


erance, you can mark them all tk 
way from excellent to neutral 
worse-than-worthless. Do not t 
for a second that because a be 
is written about Negroes, it teac 
the tolerance and understand 


Why not skim through yo 
library’s selection? You v 


paguage like ‘‘We is assembli- 
jted’’ and “‘I’se right porely,’’ 

‘n they help it if they grow up 
hinking all colored people ‘‘talk 
mny’’? 

{Eliminate the books about the 
pverty- stricken tenement-dwelling 
Jegro families. Of course, a great 
hany Negroes live in tenements. 
jo do a great many white people. 
fenerally, the sordidness of the 
ives of poor white people is left 
at of children’s books; so why 
ixpose the seamy side of Negro 
tving? 

| Occupations can be potential 
ynamite, too. If Janie reads 
bout colored maids and redeaps 
9 the exclusion of doctors and 
ostmen, she will soon think all 
Jegroes belong in the servant class. 

Humorous references to the 
uperstitions of the Negro people 
nd the emotionalism of their reli- 
ion are dangerous. Sometimes 
hey are subtle, often they are not. 
laybe your neighbor who ealls the 
‘olored folk ‘‘a naturally super- 
‘titious race’’ is subconsciously re- 
nembering Epaminondas and his 
untie. 

Important on your check list are 
. book’s illustrations. Be sure 
hat the colored heroes are not 
‘hang-dog’’ little chaps, with sad 
es, toothy grins, and patched 
veralls. 

These are some of the negatives 
o be guarded against. There are 
yositive features for which to look. 

A first book on race might well 
ve Two Is a Team by Lorraine and 
ferrold Beim, for it shows white 
nd black together but does not 
nention race. A white boy and a 
olored boy, inseparable pals, are 
‘just the same age’’ and ‘‘just 
he same size.’’ They have hilar- 
ously good times together, quarrel 


_ bit, and when they break a_ 


yagon, both learn the same lesson 
n cooperation. Why not read this 
9 your pre-school children? The 
lustrations show one colored boy 
nd one white boy on each page, 
aking for granted that some chil- 
ren’ s skins are dark. 

The photograph-picture book, 
fy Happy Days, by Jane Dabney, 
he story of a colored boy’s family 
fe, should not be overlooked 
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Any five-year-old will like 
Rex, who plays with his sister, 
reads the comics, visits a Negro 
doctor who has a Negro nurse. 
Life in Harlem, with no one 
dressed up, is pictured in My Dog 
Rinty by Hileen Terry and Marie 


either. 


Hall Ets. Rinty is a dog who 
constantly getting into trouble; ° 
master io 9 BADER ple "SCROL ™ 
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has lived in Harlem all his life 
and loves it. 

Those first lessons in race prej- 
udice have to come eventually, 
however. When your youngsters 
have reached the second or the 
third grade, they have learned that 
the boy in the next row is colored, 
and hence, just a little different 
from the others. As yet, they ean- 
not explain the difference, but they 
know there is one. Books for this 
next age group must keep step 
with the understanding of a third 
erader. 

Melindy’s Medal, by Georgene 
Faulkner and John Becker, is a 
happy tale about a brave little 
colored girl. Melindy feels pretty 
useless, when her grandmother tells 
her the stories of how her great- 
erandfather won his medal in the 
Civil War, how her grandfather 
was a hero with a medal in the 
Spanish-American War, and how 
her father was awarded a medal 
in the World War I. Before the 
book closes, though, Melindy is the 
heroine in a school fire, and, of 
course, She wins her own medal. 

Jasper the Drumman’ Boy, by 
Margaret Taylor, is the story of a 
lively colored lad whose mother 
wants him to play the piano but 
who wants to play the drums in- 
stead. No mention of race is found 
in this one, but a subtle emphasis 
is given of the Negro’s inherent 
love of music. 

In junior high the problem 
snowballs. Colored boys are 
ignored in school elections and are 
not invited to the birthday parties 
in the biggest houses on the nicest 
streets. Your children may even 
do some of the segregating them- 
selves. At junior high age they 
must read books that take hold of 
the issues and ‘‘pull no punches.”’ 

Call Me Charley, by Jesse Jack- 
son, does this successfully. Briefly 
the story problem is this: Tom likes 
Charley, the new colored boy in 
junior high; George, Tom’s best 
friend, does not. The book is a 
series of disappointments for 
Charley. Finally, he is accepted 
by the young people, but there is 
no false sentimentality in the story. 
The adults never change their in- 
ward feelings, although public 
opinion has forced them to receive 
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Charley in school activities. In 
this book your junior boy and girl 
will see the Negro as he is in life, 
constantly striving to please the 
white people and usually failing to 
win their respect or friendship. 


For junior high school girls, 
Marguerite Di Angeli has written 
Bright April. Brownie Scout 
April lives through her everyday 
thrills, letters from big brother in 
service, week-end visits from sister 
in nurses’ training, and Brownie 
Scout meeting with her best pal, 
Jewish Sophie. There is a satis- 
fying climax with April winning 
the confidence of a white girl who 
had not wanted to sit next to her 
because she was colored. 

By high school there are com- 
plex problems in human relations 
in the classrooms. Your teen-ager, 
reading adult novels by now as 
well as classical literature in his 
English class, will not bother with 
a book that fails to treat the Negro- 
white situation in today’s schools 
logically, interestingly, and 
frankly. 

For a square-shooting handling 
of northern high school problems 


ACH year our family made 

New Year’s resolutions, and 
each year we broke them, some- 
times even before the first month 
of the year had passed. We won- 
dered if we were too weak-willed 
to practice the few simple rules 
which we made. 

We examined the resolutions we 
had made the year before. Sister, 
aged nine, had resolved to improve 
her handwriting, but by the end 
of the year exasperated school- 
teachers were still trying to read 
her illegible scrawl. 

Teen-aged Brother resolved that 


he would try to make his Bible 


school attendance more regular, but 
even before January had passed, 
he had already missed one Sunday. 
Tt was much easier to stay in bed 


en a cold winter’s morning! 
__ Dad had resolved to have the 
_ best garden on our street. 


Even 


’ 


_ though he worked hard, it hadn’t 


mn out that way. Dad planted 


you can trust Phyllis Whitney in 
Willow Hill. The story of a white 
community’s reactions to a nearby 
Negro housing project, Willow Hill 
tells about young people who do 
not wait for their parents to solve 
all their problems. Your high 
schooler will meet the colored 
athlete and the Negro girl who can 
paint and pull down all ‘‘A’s’’— 
both labeled ‘‘exceptions.’’ Willow 
Hill does not forget the kind of 
Negro our society has formed too 
often—sullen and unfriendly be- 
cause of too many rebuffs. 

In All American, by John Tunis, 
Ronny leaves a snobbish prep 
school, enrolls in a city high school, 
looking for democracy. Despite 
his first disillusionments, he sees 
democracy in action when the foot- 
ball team cancels its Miami inter- 
sectional games at the season’s end 
because Ned Le Roy, Negro star, 
will have to be benched in accord- 
ance with southern rulings. 

Southern high schools present 
different, more tense problems in 
three outspoken novels. Shuttered 
Windows, by Florence Means, tells 
the story of Harriet, used to Min- 
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such a variety of vegetables that 
it was difficult to keep up with all 
of them. 

I resolved to budget my time so 
that all the hours of the day would 
not be used for housekeeping 
chores. I did try to budget my 
time, but as in other years, there 
just didn’t seem to be enough hours 
in the day. At the end of the day 
I was tired, cross, and irritable. 

After examining these regolu- 
tions, we found they all had one 
thing in common. We were trying 
to gain something for ourselves. 
We decided that to make our res- 
olution a success, they would have 
to help someone else besides our- 
selves. 


Sister wanted to improve her 


’ 
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too! : 


neapolis tolerance, living with r 
atives on an island off the coag 
of South Carolina. There is 
hesitation in talking about th 
poverty of some of the white ped 
ple, the difference between t 
northern and southern Negro, a 
antagonism toward the whi 
teacher. At the end of the bool 
however, Harriet has learned 
love her people and promises hei 
self she will help them. 

In Zeke, Mary White Ovingto 
gives a picture of the souther 
Negro from his own point of vie 
Zeke goes to Tolliver Institute, fal 
in with the wrong gang, but finall. 
gets in step with the school spiri 
It is a lively tale, bringing in rae 
only because Zeke and his buddie 
are colored. 5 

These books, and all the other 
of their caliber, cannot alone buil 
the wall against racial intolerance 
Christian parents know that : 
spiritual rebirth, a new creation 0 
love for the other man, must be th 
foundation of such a wall; bu 
after your firm foundation 0 
Christian concern, why not try th 
right books as building stones?~ 


Rae utions 
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handwriting, but just wanting t 
do it didn’t get it done. The nex 
year her resolution was more def 
inite. She resolved to write mor 
letters to her friends and relatives 
Each of her grandparents was t 
receive a letter from her at 1. 
once every two weeks. Not onl 
did she have the satisfaction 0 
knowing she was making othe 
happy with her letters, but quit 
unconsciously her diligent lett 
writing improved her hand 
’ SS 


Instead of merely resolv 
attend Bible school each 
Brother made his resolution 
more important and binding 
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Forbid Them Not 


by — 
ss MARGARET CHAPLIN ANDERSON 


PSN" IT wonderful!’’ breathed - 


* Marcia Grey, her head thrown 
frek eloquently, ‘‘to have spring- 
ime here at last and the children 
a of the house? Jack and Judy 
ust drove me crazy all winter.’ 
Tis say)’ chortled Bootsie 
% Bee “Do you know uy ae 


crushing plastic cars underfoot. 


and Judy and Ruth and Marianne 
and .... She shook her head res- 
olutely. Oh, hush! she told her- 
self. I’m glad the neighborhood 
youngsters love my back yard. 
After all, it’s the only shady place 
on the street. And I’d rather have 
my Betsy home in her own sand 
pile than running all over crea- 
tion. 
‘It’s wonderful!’’ she agreed 
aloud, pushing solemn-eyed Joan’s 
carriage a bit faster. ‘‘No more 
walking around block houses or 


branch and starting him down the 


1?? 


Hurray for spring! : 
Hurray for spring! she thought 
doggedly next morning, rushing 
out with soapy water and spools — 
as the daily sand battle began. 
Hurray for spring!—lifting four — 
year-old Jack from a frail tree © 


slide. Hurray for spring. ere. {4 
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that evening, ‘‘I run a regular 
nursery aehool every day. I hope 
you don t mind the house staying 
messy.”’ 

‘Not a bit,’’ he said. “‘ Just keep 
the grub tasty and [’Il never com- 
plain. I’ll even take my trusty ax 
and chop down trees, swings, ae 
seesaws if you say the word. 

‘Silly !’’ she giggled. ‘‘Just keep 
that ax out of reach. I’d hate to 
see the chopping those three-year- 
olds would do.’’ 

‘Maybe it will rain tomorrow.”’ 
He squinted up at the cloudless 
sky. ‘‘Yes, ma’am, my rheumatiz 
is actin’ up. That’s a shore sign 
of a long, rainy spell.’’ 


Iv pipn’r rain, and the next day 
Janet was again up and down the 
back steps at ten-minute inter- 
vals. There were even two new- 
comers—little sisters who stood 
shyly outside the fence for a long 
time before at last they ventured 
in, hand in hand. 


Janet frowned a little as she saw 
them begin to swing wordlessly. 
She knew who they were. She 
recognized them as the youngest of 

the ‘‘Tripples’’—the clan who 
lived in a sagging, unpainted 
house down at the undeveloped 
end of the street. She and her 
friends, passing the weed-covered 


would be a blessing when a new 
subdivision was started so that the 
horrible eyesore of a house could 
_ be knocked down and its shiftless 
occupants forced to move. 
Now, scooping up some cookies 
ag an excuse, Janet went out into 
the yard for a closer inspection. 
The two were clean, she noticed. 
Their hair was combed back neatly 
and their dresses, though faded 
if unfashionably long, were 
ly ered, Their names, 


% lot, had often declared that it 


comers at once, and soon the group 
was busily playing house. Daisy, 
as mother, kept her ‘‘ehildren’”’ so 
busy that there was no time for 
their usual brawls. Why, thought 
Janet delightedly, she’s a born 
leader! And how gently she talks! 
It’s just what they needed. 

She told Joe about it in the 
swing that night. ‘‘They were won- 
derful,’’ she said. ‘‘The older one, 
Daisy, keeps them all interested, 
and the little one is so jolly she 
keeps them laughing. I do Bue 
they’ll come back tomorrow.’ 


They did, but, strangely enough, 


the other children did not. Daisy, 
Rose, and Betsy played quietly 
with an occasional burst of song or 
laughter. The two sisters handled 
toys carefully, almost reverently, 
as if they were precious beyond 
words. 

Janet got her housework done 
and had time to read a story to 
the three of them. Rose pressed 
against her adoringly, and Janet 
lifted her into her lap thinking, 
What a dear child she is! How sad 
that she has a mother who stays 
drunk most of the time! 


THE NEXT morning Bootsie’s 
Billy stared wistfully through the 
gate as Daisy showed the two 
smaller girls how to draw pictures 
in dampened sand. 

““Come in, Billy,’’ called Janet. 
‘“Have you been sick?’’ Billy shook 
his head and began to back away. 

““Come on,’’ urged Janet. ‘‘I’ll 
call your mommie and tell her 
where you are.’’ 

“No,’’ said Billy tearfully. 
““Can’t play wif them.’’? And he 
fled back toward his own house. 


£ 


Janet clenched her hands into | 


i 


Don’t feel bad if y you think that 


be 
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years ago being shut. 


fists. ‘‘They couldn’t do that, 
she whispered. ‘‘Not to innoce 
little children!”’ 

Daisy and Rose were standi 
as if ready to run, their anxio 
eyes on her face. 

Why, she thought, it’s happene 
to them before. She forced a smil 
to her lips. ‘‘Don’t pay any atte 
tion to Billy,’’ she said lightl 
‘Go on and play. He was onl 
teasing.’’ 

Billy had not been teasing. Sh 
knew it before she dialed the n 
bers. Bootsie’s voice saying, 
just can’t let Billy play with thos 
children, Janet. No telling wha 
they might teach him.”’ 

‘‘Some manners, maybe,’’ 
wanted to say. 

Marcia’s voice saying, ‘‘ We hay 
to think of their future. I wouldn’” 
want Jack and Judy associate: 
with them in high school. Why 
their sixteen-year-old ‘sister had < 
baby yesterday. I doubt if “she 
has any idea who the father is.’ 

Janet sank into a chair and pu 
her hands over her eyes. Mayb 
she was making a mistake. Mayh 
she should send those two out 
siders home. Surely the parents 
who read child-care articles an 
took guidance courses could — 
trusted to make the right deciciael 
She wouldn’t be cruel. She wot rT 
just. call Betsy in now and tak 
her marketing, and ee 
they’d go to the~park. Daisy a né 
Rose would soon catch on. “The e) 
could stay in their own back yar 
and play with kindling wood doll 
She rose purposefully and 
for the back door. My; 

With her hand on the kn 
paused. She had a sudden 
of another little Tripple 
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back yards where the , 
dren played. 2: 
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jour husband has to retire when he’s sixty-five or thereabouts. 


Irs. Housewife, have you ever thought about retiring? 


Our 


HAT part does the woman 
play in her husband’s retire- 
nent? To some it is a matter of 
pprehension. 

**T don’t know what I’l! do when 
my husband is around underfoot 
ull day,’’ said Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Smith nodded, sympathet- 
cally. ‘‘T had to rearrange my 
whole life after John retired. I 
aave to be home to prepare a 
s0oked lunch for him; he thought 
I talked too much on the tele- 
phone; I had to give up my bridge 
club because he didn’t like me 
away at the other girls’ houses; 
he didn’t like women ‘yackety- 
yacking’ as he called it, in our 
place; and he thought my art class 
was silly. Yes, ‘I’ve had it,’ as the 
kids say, since John retired!”’ 

“‘Tt’s hard on a man, though,”’ 
said Mrs. Jones. ‘‘Pete even hates 
to think of it.’’ 

‘‘What are you doing to help 
him?’’? Mrs. Blake asked with a 
smile. The other two looked at 
her. ‘‘Your work will be prac- 
tically the same,’’ she went on, 
‘but his has stopped, and his 
whole life has to be readjusted. It 
is much harder for him to sleep 
later, not to catch the commuters’ 
train, and to remain at home all 
day, than it is for you to have him 
around. He sees you going about 
your usual work, cleaning, cooking, 
planning the various household ac- 
tivities, while his whole routine 
has been disrupted. Why don’t 
you plan to retire also?’’ 


‘What?’ yelped Mrs. 


Jones. 


‘“‘He felt he couldn’t either,’’ 
3. Blake ne out, ‘‘but he 


nad to.” 


a I couldn’t do that!” 


Retirement 


Mrs. Jones was thoughtful, and 
they could see by the serious look 
on her face that she was realizing 
the enormity of what Mrs. Blake 
had suggested. ‘‘Mr. Blake retired 
a few years ago,’’ she remembered. 
‘“What did you do?”’ 


‘“Well,’’ said Mrs. Blake, ‘‘first 
of all we faced it several years be- 
fore it actually happened—right 
after Betty married, in fact. With 
college for the boys paid for, and 
the boys out of the home on their 
own, and our only daughter’s wed- 
ding paid for, we began to plan 
for the years after Don’s retire- 
ment. We saved where we could, 
comfortably, investing the money 


in government bonds, and term in-— 


surance spaced to pay off each 
year after his retirement. Then we 
bought a small house in the sub- 
urbs and rented it. Over the years 
we remodeled here and there in 
our big house, making it into three 
apartments. Then when he re- 
tired, we moved into the small 


When both hus- 
band and wife 
retire, a renewed 
companionship de- 
velops between 
them. 


by Florence Kerigan 


house—but not right away. We 
were starting life over, I reminded 
him, a new relationship which 
would need readjustment just as 
our married life had in the begin- 
ning. So we took money from our 
savings which had been set apart 
for that purpose, and we took a 
long trip. We came back to the 
little house furnished with mostly 
new furniture, but some of the 
treasured or favorite old pieces. 
Our little house has a garden in 
which we both work and raise flow- 
ers and vegetables, and we have 
one or two fruit trees. There is 
always painting, minor repairs and 
the thousand and one things one 
ean always find to do around the 
house. We do them together. We 
read together, one of us reading 
aloud while the other has some 
kind of handwork. We have a 
record player, a radio, and a tele- 
vision set which supply our musi- 
eal interests. Then, also before 
he retired, we began building up a 
eroup of friends not dependent 
upon his position, aside from his 
business and professional friends. 
I belong to the women’s club, and 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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They CAN 
Be Helped 
at Home 


by Harvey Bartle, Jr., M.D. 


It is no disgrace to be mentally ill any 
more than it is to be physically ill. In 
this article a doctor gives us pertinent 
facts and good advice in dealing with 
this problem of mental illness. 


T HERE is probably no medical 


condition which is less well un- - 


derstood by the public than that 
group of illnesses which are gen- 
erally termed nervous, emotional, 
‘*queer,’’ or neurotic. The lack of 
understanding is especially appar- 

ent in the families of these patients 

and in turn often makes the pa- 
tient’s situation more difficult or 
embarrassing. Many misconcep- 
tions are frequently expressed to 

“iv the physician by members of the 
immediate family, much poor ad- 
__viee is often given by persons woe- 
fully lacking in understanding, 
and sometimes attitudes are de- 
veloped which affect the whole fu- 
‘ture of family and other group re- 
_ lationships. Members of a family 
- shonld be alert to the responsi- 
. . _ bility and opportunity to help 
anyone in their midst who is dis- 
_ turbed nervously or appears to 
_ them to be agitated or depressed. 
The rising tide of emotionally and 


i 


entally disturbed persons in our 


population is alarming. It can be 
retarded and lessened if proper 
care is started early in life and if 
proper medical attention is sought 
when minor changes are noted. 
When a member of the family 
shows a change in behavior, look 
into the matter. The home is the 
garden spot for observation and 
early care, and good meutal health 
should be the result. 


From the standpoint of history 
many false concepts have estab- 
lished themselves over the years, 
such as witcheraft and demoniacal 
possession. Frequently a ‘‘holier 
than thou”’ attitude is expressed 
by nervously ill persons. People 
with such an attitude do not real- 
ize that nervous illness is no re- 
spector of intellectual level, eco- 
nomic status, color, creed, or polit- 
ical belief. Those who are well 
should, when they see a person 
with a nervous illness, realize that, 
except for the grace of God they 
could be similarly afflicted. A 


_ advisers will 


common belief is that a nervous 
or mental illness is disgraceful, 4 
stigma that should be hidden from 


other people at_all cost. Great 
progress has been -made, and this 
progress has been publicized anc 
emphasized; but unfortunately; 
many persons have not advancec 
correspondingly in their thinking 
This is noted especially in the sit 
uation where some one suggests ; 
psychiatrist, and members of th 
family or friends immediately say 
“‘this person is not erazy,’’ no 
realizing that psychiatry is inter 
ested in all problems of adjust 
ment. wak 


On the bright side, however 
more and more people are seekin 
help for emotional disturbance 
and personality changes  frot 
physicians qualified to render a 
sistance. As more families - 
nize the need and the availabili 
of help, the trek to below-stan 


Vs 


The fami 


fnality disturbances or behavior 
jisorders and their attitude to- 
rard them is the primary step in 
jhe modern treatment of all kinds 
if nervous problems. The shield- 
‘ag and glossing over of observa- 
fions noted may result in serious 
jonsequences such as suicide, sex 
frimes, and even murder. As in 
iny illness the earlier treatment is 
begun, the better chance the pa- 
ient has to recover. 

| The first important concept for 
fhe family to understand is that an 
motionally ill person is just as 
sick as someone with pneumonia, 
1eart disease, or a fractured leg. 
Merely because the illness is emo- 
clonal, the person who is so afflicted 
should not be set apart from others 
and thus stigmatized. It is true 
that this person may be hard to 
handle, more difficult to live with, 
lore perturbing to the household 
than those afflicted with any of the 
ther illnesses mentioned; how- 
ever, it must be realized that these 
are symptoms and are part of his 
ulness as much as fever is a symp- 
tom of pneumonia, or pain, of 
arthritis. 

The second and probably more 
important concept along the same 
line is that the individual is usu- 
ally not responsible for his emo- 
tional disturbances and cannot re- 
cover voluntarily. Time and na- 
ture may serve to reverse the ill- 
ess. One hears advice given to 
atients such as ‘‘Snap out of it,’’ 
“Tt’s all up to you,’’ ‘‘You will 
soon be all right, old man,’’ but if 
hat were the case, there would be 
need for further help to handle 
h problems, and the science of 
chiatry would never have been 
eveloped. Sometimes nervous pa- 
tients are responsible for their ill- 
ess but sometimes, too, people are 
monsibie for becoming victims of 
heart disease, or a 


ken leg. 
refore, learn that conclusions 
idily be drawn and that 
Ser: knowledge is a danger- 
: Such perverted ideas 
| th peauly, may 


The family should, 


patient too much sympathy. This 
may result in continuing his illness 
for an undue period of time. The 
general attitude toward emotion- 
ally ill persons should be one of 
kindness but firmnéss, One sees 
people who, because of an in- 
ereased amount of attention, 
sympathy, or care on the part of 
families and sometimes profes- 
sional persons, literally ‘‘enjoy 
poor health.’’ This may at times 
be emotionally or financially re- 
warding to someone but is not good 
for the patient. Too much atten- 
tion or too much emotional attach- 
ment is just as bad for the patient 
as an attitude of desertion. 
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Snap Judgment 


A photo of a pretty miss 
Will often rate a slur 
From other maidens, quick to swear 


The picture flatters her. 


But—take a pic of some poor gal 
Less easy on the eyes 
And though the likeness is exact 


She’ll swear the camera lies. 
—IDA M. PARDUE 
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The family may also be of help 
by adhering and trying to have the 
patient adhere to a good general 
program of physical and mental 
hygiene which, in its simplest 
form, consists Srreood wholesome 
food, regular meal times, regular 
hours for rest, recreation, and 
work in a generally well organized 
household. I can recall some years 
ago when I had a patient in the 
hospital who was making good — 
progress. When his mother and 
er came to see sy, ey sock 


_ the family and others interestec 
the patient, pee eee 


ra _ may cause oe 


children are involved, the matter 
of good family organization is 
even more important than with 
adults, as the lack of it may lead 
to the establishment of living pat- 
terns which are not desirable and 
which may never be changed. 
Also, feelings of insecurity in the 
child will impede his future prog- 
ress and perhaps cause him to 
function below the level of his 
basic capabilities. 


Another point for the family 
and friends to keep in mind is that 
giving advice to persons with nerv- 
ous illnesses is a dangerous thing. 
The advice itself is usually not 
good, the patient gets little or no 
benefit from it, in fact, often mis- 
interprets it, and if three or four 
people give advice, the important 
features may be diametrically op- 
posed. I recall having heard with 
amazement a medical school pro- 
fessor make the statement to a class 
many years ago ‘‘If you are ever 
sick, please put a sign over your 
door ‘God save me from my 
friends.’’’ I have long since 
learned what he meant by this 
statement. This is not only true 
of nervous illnesses but of all ill- 
nesses. I knew a patient who was 
admitted to a hospital with a 
broken hip. A nurse, who walked 
with a limp, was assigned to her 
ease. The patient asked, ‘‘ What 
is the matter with you?’’ ‘‘Oh,”’ 
said the nurse, ‘‘I broke my hip 
when I was a child, and it has — 
never healed properly.’’ To the 
warning regarding advice might be 
added ‘‘gratuitous information.”? 
The least the friends and the rela- 
tives say to a person about his ill- 
ness the better off he will be, and 
the energy so spent by the friends 
should be used to keep the patient 
occupied and interested in some- 
thing outside himself and his me 
ical problems. It is important: 


with the phyuoan in charg 
~ the case and to poe ae out 


Ae unécopetativs persc 
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by Loie Brandom 


[* FLAS been said that a hobby is the best medicine 
for maintaining an individual’s creative energy. 
Hobbies prevent loneliness and a feeling of useless- 
ness. The body grows old or sick, but the mind and 
spirit can continue to feel young. Old age is just 
as much a period of life as is youth. So regardless 
of physical handicaps, hop on a hobby that interests 
you, and ride away into an entrancing new world 
of your own making. 

There are many hobbies from which a shut-in 
can choose; subjects so absorbing, when one’s in- 
| terest is really captured, that hours fly by almost 
ti unnoticed; hobbies whose enjoyment can be carried 
| on in a limited space, if necessary, even in one room 
i only: 
ee No doubt you have read of bed-ridden people 

“ who have carried on lucrative businesses from their 
beds with the help of a telephone. Taking maga- 
zine subscriptions, selling cards for birthday remem- 
brances and other occasions, and soliciting orders for 
-_—big mailing concerns are a few of these. 
te _ One bed-ridden veteran derives both pleasure and 
profit from teaching young parakeets and parrots 
to talk. <A totally blind, seventy-year-old widow 
oo has four hobbies. They are a collection of over 


ers, the carving of potato mashers and spoons from 
wood, and the knitting of rugs. She keeps the 
colors separated by counting the stitches. : 
ys One crippled writer carried on her work from 
her bedroom and each week produced a syndicated 
column, in addition to other articles and short 
stories. When the pain would become go intense 
that she had to rest her back in bed, she would con- 
e to write, holding her portable typewriter on 
ght board laid across her chest. 
Leathereraft, wood burning, bead work, and the 
ng of costume jewelry with silver and copper 
re all splendid hobbies that bring in money 
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to writers who wanted information on certain sul 
jects. This information would be more recent tha. 
any that could be obtained from encyclopedias | 
other published works. He also had a few clien 
among movie stars for whom he collected clippin 
about themselves and their performances for thei 
scrapbooks. 3 
Another shut-in did beautiful work re-silverin 
articles of silverware brought to him, while still an! 
other did superb artistic work coloring photographs 
and snapshots supplied her by a photograph gallery 
and a camera shop in her locality. q 
The dressing of dolls has become an absorbing 
hobby for some shut-ins, and this is a hobby or 
which one can spend as little, or as much, as one 
pleases. Some famous museum dolls are garbed ir 
dresses of gold cloth incrusted with real diamonds 
pearls, and emeralds, but dolls can also be beauti 
fully dressed with scraps of materials which can b 
found around almost any home. Hand embroide b 
and dainty stitches play a big part in making these 
articles works of art. i x, { 
In many cities there is a charitable organizatio 
which makes an annual drive for the collection o: 
dressed dolls to be given to needy children at Christ 
mas time. The shut-in who has doll dressing for ¢ 
hobby can do a worthwhile service by donating tc 
this cause. aa 


of past ages 
For solace in times of trouble, for enco 


to the discouraged, as a map for those. 
cert ‘ir future course, or doubt 


‘ : 
You and your relatives may not see eye to eye on many issues, 


ut you can still maintain peace, harmony, and love in your clan. 


his author tells you through personal experience how it’s done. 


Y OLDER sister, who lives in 

another state, laughingly re- 
jmarks that each visit she pays our 
joousehold is worth at least fifty 
tdollars to me in articles I will 
write about her! It is this delight- 
ful sense of humor she possesses 
that has helped us through the 
“years to bridge differences in social, 
‘religious, political, and economic 
(opinions. 
| It occurred to me after her last 
visit that here indeed in this very 
matter of living and loving with 
differences was a subject for an 
article. The facts that are about 
to be shared here, therefore, are 
entirely true, but as the preface 
on television scripts always says, 
**All names are changed in order 
to protect the innocent.”’ 

The ‘‘innocent’’ in our ease in- 
elude our two sons and two daugh- 
ters, my husband’s mother, who has 
lived with us since our marriage, 
my own mother, residing in an- 
other state, my sister and her hus- 
band, and some assorted aunts, 
uncles, and cousins. My father, 
who died in 1944, more than any 
of the other adults involved, had 
that rare faculty of disagreeing 
impersonally, unemotionally, and 
often silently. 

The problems that my husband 
and I have faced in rearing our 
children with different concepts 
from those with which we grew up 
are those that come in a time of 
change such as the last twenty-five 
years. Our education, our new ex- 
periences, and especially our social 
interpretation of Christianity led 
us to break with or adapt many 
notions and customs of our youth. 
Whereas our relatives continued to 
live in their familiar environment 
holding on to past traditions and 
opinions, we moved into a circle 
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by Kathleen Marling 
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Joey loves his Aunt Mabel—even though she is a dyed-in-the-wool Republican, 
while his parents are staunch Democrats, 


of friends who were engaged in 
religious education or in promoting 
social welfare. 

Out of our own soul-searching— 
and we didn’t change overnight— 
we accepted the conviction that all 
men, regardless of race, color, or 
social position, are God’s children, 


and that as brothers we should 
work toward bringing an abundant 
life to all. 

Our youngsters were ahead of 
us, for they were still in that born- 
without-prejudice state. I shall 
never forget the day Hal and Jean 
were so fascinated with Charley, 
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the Negro working in the yard, 
that they insisted on taking their 
lunch out to eat with him. From 
the beginning they emptied their 
banks to aid suffering that they 
heard about at home or church 
school. At public school they chose 
their best friends as frequently 
from the less privileged industrial 
settlement outside of town as from 
our own neighborhood. 

We determined to keep them that 
way, yet not mar their love for 
their relatives who held different 
viewpoints. Disliking people’s 
ideas without disliking the people 
themselves is a test of maturity. 

The infrequeney of our contacts 
with distant relatives simplified 
that problem. With the grand- 
mother under our roof, however, 
we concluded that we must take a 
firm stand, believing that the atti- 
tudes of our children were more 
important than complete accord 
with her. 

It was on the racial issue that 
we ran into the most difficulty. 
When, during World War II, we 
invited a little Japanese-American 
girl into our home to attend our 
vaeation ehureh school, Grandma 
was cool but not openly hostile. It 
would have been hard to harbor 
animosity toward a gentle, artistic, 
polite child like Toshi. Above all 
things, Grandma prides herself on 
being a lady, and she does love 
children. As Toshi became a reg- 


ular visitor to our house, Grand- 
ma gradually melted. 

But she was not ready for the 
next step. Through his work my 
husband met Phil, an intelligent 
and interesting young Negro 
printer. As a grade school cor- 
respondence project, our daughter 
Alice wrote to Phil while he was 
in service, and he sent her sou- 
venirs. When Phil returned from 
war, therefore, we invited him, his 
attractive wife, and his mother 
(one of the most gracious ladies 
we have ever met) out to our subur- 
ban home for dinner. 

It took my husband several 
hours of pacing and planning his 
approach before he finally said 
to his mother: ‘‘We’re having 
a Negro family to dinner Sunday 
evening.’’ If he had confessed 
murder, she could not have been 
more shocked. ‘‘I wish I had died 
a year or two ago,’’ she intoned 
dramatically as she retired to her 
room to mope. 

Sunday evening found her 
traveling twenty-five miles into the 
city to hear a speaker on Christian- 
izing Asia. As for our children, 
their attitude was summarized by 
Hal after the guests departed: 
‘““They’re about the nicest company 
we ever had!’’ 

This beginning plus continued 
association and teaching has 
brought our quartet through child- 
hood into youth with the habit of 


This man and his grandchildren enjoy a wholesome, affec- 
tionate relationship in spite of racial and Teligious differ- 


ences, 


—A. Devaney, Inc. 


judging persons on their owr 
worth rather than on their color o: 
nationality background. Entert 
taining foreign students in oul 
home has been particularly valu 
able. 

We could not control Grandma’: 
mental processes, but we did ex: 


a 


pressly ask her not to use the worc) 
‘‘nigger.’’? She cooperated. Wa 


could not be so specific with rela- 
tives outside the home. 


Instead! 
we explained to the children; 
‘“‘Your grandparents, your aunty 


| 
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and unele, and your cousins grew# 
up believing that white Americans 
are better than anybody else. They) 
do not mean to be unkind. They) 
are too old to change their ideas} 
now. They have a right to their 
own opinions, but we just won't} 
pay any attention to them.’’ Wel 
went on to point out that in some! 
of the family members, decline in: 
their social and economic standing 
had made them look for a scape- 


goat to feel superior to. 


With that preparation we could 
trust our offspring to visit their 
relatives without fear of unpleas- 


antness. 


They learned how to put 


on an interested look and say 


oe h-m-m, 2? 


when Cousin Edna de- 


seribed the nerve of colored chil- 
dren riding their bicycles right 
down her street and when Uncle 
Jack said he wouldn’t pay his 
money to go see ‘‘niggers’’ play 


baseball. 


Tolerantly, humorously, 


and yet with a touch of pity, the 
children would report these inci- 


dents to us. 


Our comradely feel- 


ing in such matters has strength- 
ened our own little family circle 


unity. 


Politically we found ourselves 
arrayed against Grandma and all 
the close relatives almost as sharply 


as on the racial question. 


Here, 


again, we tried to show the chil- 
dren how strongly tradition and 
feeling are entrenched in people’s 


political attachments. 


Grandma 


could disapprove of taverns, rack- 
eteers, and slums and yet vote for 
a candidate maintaining them 
simply because he was on her ticket. 

Fortunately, she does not get 
emotional on polities. That is left 
to my sister and brother-in-law, 


and Cousin Edna, and her family 


iL ne: have to cushion our visits 
extra well in natio tion 
, ne mk cla at 


; tid 


| 

fears. Cousin Edna relays dis- 
jorted stories about the personal 
jife of our candidate, designed to 
thow that he really isn’t of a ‘‘good 
jamily’’ (as she is). Aunt Marie 
nd Unele Jack are worried about 
(‘radicals.’’ You’re radical if you 
ipprove of federal dams, labor 
jnnions, and foreign aid. in fact, 
fou’ re almost a ‘‘Communist.’’ 

# Since that is also a rather com- 
en attitude in our suburb, we’ve 
tised it to try to teach our cimleeen 
that misunderstanding and eal- 
tumny often are the price of pro- 
jgressive thinking; that good gov- 
a needs the check of two- 
party differences; and that a career 
in political service can be a truly 
Christian calling. (Ted, our young- 
est, is considering it. ) 

As I have paver sted: the poeial) 

conomie, and political concepts of 
our relatives are all pretty much 
bound together. The best example 
of that came during Marie’s last 
visit. Officer in a national patri- 
otic women’s organization in her 
city, she recounted the discord that 
has entered because, of all things, 
a labor union leader’s wife with 
‘proper credentials had been admit- 
ted! Not that she doesn’t seem 
harmless enough, but she might 
try to get her friends in, and any- 
way, ‘‘ We just don’t stand for the 
kind of America the labor unions 
flo.” 

On religious beliefs our family 
differences have not been intense. 
We have been fortunate in hav- 
ing to refute few superstitious 
ideas of Jesus and God. When 
Grandma does express a view not 
backed by biblical scholarship, we 
wait quietly till we can clear it up 
with the children. 

Our chief difference with our 
relatives comes at the point of our 
trying to emphasize Christian ac- 
tion rather than form or creed. 
It is at that very point when rela- 
tives have pinned us down on any 
of the other issues—radieal, social, 
economic, political—and: we have 
answered, ‘‘What do you think 
Jesus would do or say about it?’’ 
that their assurance deserts them. 

To summarize our rules: 

_ Stay off controversial issues. Be- 
ome adept at diverting conversa- 
tion, at smiling and mumbling non- 
eee ‘Is that so?”’? “‘T’ll 
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declare!”’ 
before’’ 


‘‘T hadn’t heard that 
can stave off many a clash. 
Throw in humor and the light 
touch, mixed with affection for 
those who differ. 


But on oceasion,; where a direct 
answer is called for or where to 
remain silent would seem to uphold 
outright injustice, stand up and 
be counted. Children respect cour- 
age, and strangely enough, even 
the opponents are impressed by 
sineerity. My sister especially has 
come to accept our ‘‘oddities’’ and 
makes no effort to change us. 


Indeed, relatives may soften 
with age. (In some ways our 
grandmothers are more _ open- 
minded than our middle-aged kin. ) 
The last time we had Negro guests 
in for a Sunday evening, Grandma 
was conveniently occupied in baby 
sitting at a neighbor’s. But she 
accepted the event as casually as 
though we were entertaining May- 
flower descendants. 


This year, when her great- 
nephew brought to America his 


Who Sheds a Tear 


Who sheds:a tear for lonely folk 
And others in despair. 

Who eases pain in troubled hearts 
And gently says ‘‘I care.’’ 


Who knows the simple beauty of 
A lovely meadow flower. 

Who lives with kindness in the world 
And cherishes each hour. 


Who loves the laughter of a child. 
The songs the woodlark sings. 
Who loves the rippling of a brook. 
The chimes the steeple rings. 


Who in the peace of eventide 
Takes time to bow and pray 

Thanking God in heaven for 
The gift of each new day. 


The man who blesses other men 
With love that knows no ration 

He in return receives the love 
That flowers from compassion. 


—Sue Heron 


young Japanese wife and two 
babies, she was ready to receive 
them! (Toshi’s influence?) 

As for my own mother, thanks 


to the teaching and preaching in 
her own congregation, she, at 
eighty-five, watches the Negro 
church women of her southern 
town come in to her ehureh din- 
ing room to eat with the white 
women while she helps prepare the 
meal! When she visited me last 
summer, I took her to my church 
to hear a charming Negro woman 
singer and speaker, just back from 
a world friendship tour. My 
mother was so moved that she said, 
‘“‘Take me up and introduce me. 
I want to shake hands with her.”’ 

Yes, changes toward greater so- 
cial, economie, and religoius broth- 
erhood are on the way. The chil- 
dren we are rearing can hasten the 
Christianizing process if we but 
set their feet in the right paths 
when they are young. That glo- 
rious possibility is worth risking 
family disapproval for! 


New Year 


The curtain rises, loud bells peal 
As hidden wheels start turning 
To set in motion that new reel 


Toward which all hearts are yearning. 


Expectantly the people wait 
An untouched film’s unreeling, 
Adventure, sorrow, joy, and hate, 


Each bring distinctive feeling. 


The aged vainly hope to see 
Slow motion, backward holding, 
While youth outruns impatiently 


The picture’s swift unfolding. 


—Bessie Wolvington 


Doesn’t like his rattle— 


Doesn’t like a rose— 
Doesn’t like his kitty-cat— 
Wrinkles up his nose. 


Baby 


by Doris Clore Demaree 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FREDERICK LEWIS 


Baby in the bathtub— 
Baby in his bed— 
Baby in his high chair— 


Yawns and shakes his head. 


AN 
# 


Looks around for someone— 
Looks around for you— 
Listens while you’re talking— 
Thinks he’s talking, too. 
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Puckers up at Mother— 
Cries at Daddy, too— 


Can’t be pleased with anything— 


Wonders what to do. 


———————— 


BANNIE and Kathy are two little girls who live 
in a big house. Jeannie is taller than Kathy, and 
she is older. They are sisters. 

These two little girls have a nice swing in their 
big yard. They also have a pool to wade in. A 
swing and a pool are fine things for summer, but in 
the cold winter time they are not so good. In the 
winter Jeannie and Kathy play in the snow. 

One winter morning Jeannie looked out the win- 
dow and saw some snow on the ground. There was 
a lot more of it fallmg from the sky. It looked all 
fluffy and soft and white. 

Jeannie said, 


“Kathy, look at the snow! Let’s see if Mother 
will let us make a snow man.’’ They ran very fast 
to ask Mother about it. When Mother said they 
might go play in the snow, both little girls jumped 
up and down and clapped their hands. 

Mother told them to be sure to put on warm 
clothes so they would not get cold. They did not 
forget to put on their coats or their leggings or 


. their caps or their gloves. They almost forgot their 


snow boots, but Mother said, 


“T know something you have forgotten.’’ The 
two girls thought and thought. Then Jeannie said, 

“We would get snow in our shoes if we didn’t put 
on our snow boots, and we forgot them.’? They put 
on their boots, and soon they were running out in 
the snow. They were going to make a fine snow 
man. 

Did you ever make a snow man? Jeannie and 
Kathy had made one before; so they knew just 
‘what to do. They made their snow man the same 
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Story for Children 


Party | 


for a Snowman) 


BY MAITHEL MARTIN 


way you do. First of all they made a big ball « 
snow. Then they made a middle-sized ball of sno 
and. set it on top of the big one. Last of all the 
made a smaller ball and set it on the very tipto] 
That was the head. 

Kathy said, ‘‘Our snow man needs some eyes. 
Both girls looked and looked. They found tw 
stones that could be used for eyes. 

Then Jeannie said, ‘‘Our snow man needs 
nose.’’ Guess what they used for a nose! Kath 
asked Mother for a carrot. They put half the ca 
rot in the middle of the snow man’s face and ealle 
it the nose. Wht a strange, long, funny nose for 
snow man to have! 

‘““What can we use for a mouth?’’ asked Jeanni 
The girls looked and looked. At last they foun 
some bushes with berries growing on them. Bot 
girls picked some of the bright red berries ar 
pushed them in the snow man’s face just where tl 
mouth should be. 

The snow man was finished. Now they cou 
play with him and have a lot of fun. 

Now, if girls and boys stay out in the cold sno 
too long, they will get red noses and red fingers, ar 
Sometimes their noses get sniffy. Jeannie a1 
Kathy’s mother called them, for she knew th 
must be getting cold. Mother called, ‘‘Come in tl 
house, girls, and perhaps we ean have a litt 
party.’’ 

Jeannie and Kathy wished the could | : 
but they liked the little ae el ee 
have, so they ran over to the show man and sai 

‘‘Good-bye, little snow man. We would like 
play with you some more, but we must go in 
Then Jeannie had an idea. She said, “‘I think t 
snow man would like to have a party with us. V 
can carry him into the house, Kathy.’’ 


Since Mother was in the kitchen, she did not ; 
(Continued on page Poy 
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Worship in the Family 
with Children 


Theme for January: 


GOD’S WINTER WORLD 


To Use with Younger Children 


~om A WORD TO PARENTS. “ 


The materials on this page 
‘and on the next two pages 
-are for your use in moments 
of worship with your chil- 
dren. If you have a family 
worship service daily in your 
home, some of the materials 
here may be used at that 
time. If you use Secret 
Place, you may find that 
some of them fit into the 
meditations in that booklet. 


Savennancsosevvcnseocsvevocvsnuennvnusvarcsacaynascusuveencuosnnecontencercieny 
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Sinnvungnsnnaeneqaevsvecsnneneeveneeveeeveas peed 


Heenveuaceeneenenceysonnerrertycnneere 


Praise the Lord! 
He gives snow lke wool; 
he makes his wind blow, and the 
waters flow. 
—Psalm 147:1, 16a, 18b. 


The waters become hard like stone, 
and the face of the deep is 
frozen. 
—Job 38:30. 


Enjoying God’s Winter World 


Jerry was playing in the snow. 
He was having a good time. The 
snow was cold, but Jerry was not 
cold. Jerry had on a warm snow- 
suit. He had on a cap that cov- 
ered his head. It covered even his 
ears. He had a bright red scarf 
tied around his neck. He had on 
boots which kept his feet dry and 
warm. He had on mittens so that 
he could pick up the snow and not 
feel its coldness. 


The crisp winter air made 
Jerry’s cheeks pink. His nose got 
a little cold, too, but Jerry did not 


‘mind. He was having fun in the 


snow. He thought he would make 
a jolly snowman. 


Jerry was glad for his warm 
clothing, too. He liked to dress 
in his warm snowsuit to play in 
the snow. Mother told him that 
one reason his snowsuit was warm 
was that it was made from wool. 
Wool comes from sheep. Jerry 
thought of the sheep on his grand- 
father’s farm. ‘‘I am glad for 
sheep,’’ said Jerry to himself. 
‘‘When I get through playing in 
the snow, I will ask Mother to tell 
me a story about the sheep on 
Grandpa’s farm. Or, maybe she 
will read to me Pelle’s New Sut. 
I am glad for winter. I can have 
fun outside playing in the snow, 
and I can have fun inside, playing 


-and looking at books. Winter is 


fun. I am glad God planned for 
Winter) soa: 

Are you glad, too? What are 
some of the things you like to do. 


in winter? 


ipelle’s New Suit by Elsa Beskow. 


o1D 


Bread and milk for breakfast, 
And woolen frocks to wear, 

And a erumb for robin redbreast 
On the cold days of the year. 


— Christina Rossetti 


Are you putting crumbs outside for the birds? It 
is hard for birds to find enough to eat in winter when 
the ground is hard or covered with snow. You can 
help God take care of birds if you remember to put 
crumbs outside for them to eat. 


Thank you, God, for winter. I am glad for warm 
clothes to wear. I am glad for my family who help 
to take care of me. I am glad for happy times in 
winter. Help me to remember to do my part to take 
eare of birds. Amen. 


* *£ *& * KH 
The lambs are for thy clothing.—Proverbs 27 :26. 


* * * K * & 


—Bob Taylor 


Jerry liked to go to Grandpa’s farm. There we 
always interesting things to see and do. 

Almost as soon as Jerry arrived, Grandpa wou 
suggest something to do. One time he said, “Jerr 
would you like to go with me to see the twins ?’’ 

“The twins?’’ said Jerry. ‘‘Where do they liv 
Are they as old as I am?”’ 

Grandpa laughed. ‘‘No, these twins are not 
old as you are, but you probably will have fun wate 
ing them and helping me to eare for them whi 
you are here this summer.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Grandpa,’’ said Jerry, “‘do you mean ye 
have twin ecalves?”’ 

‘No, not calves,’? Grandpa replied. 
are lambs.”’ 

Grandpa and Jerry started toward the barn. 

‘‘Oh, look,’’ exclaimed Jerry. ~‘‘Are they 7 
twins ?’’ 

‘Indeed, they are,’’ said Grandpa. 
think of them?”’ 

‘“‘They don’t look much like twins,’’ said Jerr 

Grandpa laughed. ‘‘Would you like to feel tl 
thickness of their wool? JI want to see how long 
will be before we can shear them.”’ 

‘“What do you mean—shear them?’’ questione 
Jerry. 

‘““We clip the wool from sheep every year. W 
send it to market. Then it is combed, cleaned, an 
made into thread or yarn. The thread is woven in 
cloth which is used to make clothes to keep us war: 
in winter. The yarn can be used to knit sweater 
caps, and mittens to help keep us warm, too,’’ & 
plained Grandpa. 

‘“‘How do you know to do that?’’ asked Jerry. 

“‘Man discovered long ago that the wool from shee 
is good to make warm clothing. That is part of God 
good plan,’’ replied Grandpa. ~ 
‘“‘Do the sheep like to have their wool cut2’’ cor 
tinued Jerry. 

“Oh, they do not act as though they do. The 
act a little frightened while they are being sheare 
but once it is over, they are more comfortable an 
more wool grows in time to keep them warm j 
winter, too,’’ answered Grandpa. 


‘““Have you named the twins, Grandpa?’’ aske 
Jerry. 4 


““No, I haven’t. 
Grandpa. 

‘‘Yes, I know just the rich ; 
, ght name for them. Let 
pat them ‘Frisky’ and ‘Sleepy’,’’ said Jerry. 
Those are good names,”’ agreed Grandpa. ‘An 
next winter when you are playing out in the Snoy 
you can remember Frisky and Sleepy and be gla 
that they grow nice wool to be made into war 
clothing like your snowsuit.”’ | 
“Yes,”’ said Jerry. “7? nt | 

’ - m glad God planned 
sheep to help people keep warm in wantae? , : 


Are you glad, too? Do you know which lamb J ert 


“<The twi 


‘“What do yc 


? 


Would you like to2’’ ask 


_ named Sleepy? 
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HEARTHSTO 


| To Use with Older Children 


blessings 


| I thank Thee, God, for the blessings 


| : That come to me each day, 

i Food to eat, clothes to wear, 
Time for work and play. 

I thank Thee, God, for the home 
My parents make for me, 

Where I am taught to pray, 
And to serve and honor Thee. 


4 


| —Kathleen Elsmore Clarken 
| 


\ Verse from the Bible 


Lonor your father and your mother.—Exodus 20:12. 


Prayer 


Dear God, I am glad for winter. Help me to see 
he beauty of the world in winter. Help me to think 
f ways to be happy and to make others happy both 
adoors and outdoors in winter. Amen. 


-or Family Worship 
fall to Worship: The Doxology 


ong: ‘‘All Beautiful the March of Days,’’ Christian 
Worship, page 588 (or some other favorite hymn 
of the family) ‘ 


cripture: Praise the Lord! 
‘He gives snow like wool; 


hes ie ne cand blow, and the waters flow. 
(Psalm 147:1, 16a, 18b) 


The waters become hard like stone, — 
and the face of the deep is frozen. 


Za (Job 38:30) 

Bod .\.:3 
does great things which we cannot comprehend. 
(Job 87:5) 


oem: ‘‘Blessings’’ (on this page) 


ong: “Hor the Beauty of the Earth’’ (or some 
other favorite hymn of the family) 


rayer: Let each member of the family contribute to 
the prayer, especially emphasizing things for which 
to be thankful in God’s winter world. 


tappy Times Indoors 


When you look at the picture above, you possibly 


ink first of the snow. The picture may help you 
Bebinls of happy times you have in the snow— 
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sledding, skating; making a snow man, and feeding 
birds. 


As you look again at the picture, the column of 
smoke may help you think of some of the happy times 
you have indoors when it is cold and snowy outside. 


Not all homes have an open fireplace any more, but 
inside your home there is warmth and protection 
from the cold. If you do have an open fireplace, it is 
fun to watch the bright flames. The fireplace is a 
good place for the family to gather to tell stories and 
to have their family worship. 


A winter night is a good time for the family to 
gather around the piano and have a happy time 
singing favorite songs. You can teach your favorite 
church school songs to the rest of the family on such 
evenings. 


It is fun to share hobbies on winter nights. Maybe 
your family is interested in studying the stars. On 
clear winter nights, you ean continue that study, 
making notes of the locations of various stars and 
planets that are different in winter and in summer. 


Some other things to do to have happy times in- 
doors are playing games, reading books, listening to 
music, looking at pictures, making articles, sewing, 
pasting, cutting, carving, drawing, and painting. 


T am glad God planned for families. I am glad we 
can have such happy times together. Aren’t you? 


‘“The Bible is a book of values and meanings that give guid- 
ance to all our human strivings,’’ says Mrs. Gebhard, Here 
the Gebhard family is assembled for a period of Bible 
reading. 


WW HERE is my book? My pwe- 
cious, pwecious book!’’ the 
four-year-old wailed as she took up 
the search for her most treasured 
possession. Hearing the little girl’s 
erying, her mother left the ironing 
board, and her father left the 
study desk to aid in the search for 
the precious book. 

What do you think they were 
looking for? It was a big book 
with small print and many pic- 
tures, but it was not the family 
Bible—or even the child’s Bible 
story book. It was the Sears Roe- 
buck catalogue! 

America has lost its ‘‘precious 
book,’’ too. And thousand of fam- 
ilies, like the four-year-old, turn 
to the catalogue, or the telephone 
directory, or the television guide, 
or the Sunday newspaper to seek 
They 


the answer for their needs. 
turn away unsatisfied. 
_ How desperately America needs 
to find its family Bibles. Shoved 
to the darkest corner of the book- 
m+ cases, or left to gather dust in an 
out-of-the-way place in the living 
Be ‘oom, the book that might satisfy 
'n0; jongér easts its spell of influ- 
ence upon our culture. 
mn to the Bible, we read it pri- 
ly, or expose ourselves to its 


Ss on Sunday mornings. 
ng and enjoying the Bible is a 
t in an eee 


If we do 


blie reading at oceasional church — 


-neer culture w 


us to view the present human scene 
with a clear perspective. We've 
lost more than a book of poetry— 
though the Bible contains the 
greatest poetry conceived by the 
mind of man. We’ve lost more 
than an ancient lawbook—though 
the basis of the laws of our nation 
and of the United Nations rests 
firmly upon the ethical code ex- 
alted in the Bible. We’ve lost 
more than great biography— 
though every book of biography 
upon our shelves stands in judg- 
ment before the lives recorded in 
the Bible. We’ve lost more than 
a document of human freedom— 
though every declaration of human 
rights and personal worth rests 
upon the fundamental human re- 
lationships spelled out in the Bible. 
We've lost more than all these 
things put together. For the Bible 
is the living record ‘‘of man’s un- 
ceasing quest for God, and God’s 
unceasing quest for man.’’ 

The Bible is a book of values and 
meanings that give guidance to all 
our human strivings. The Bible 
holds the key to our salvation and 


vee the pathway to abundant 
ife. 


gloom. 


At one time in our culture thes : 


Study Article and Guide 


Little wonder without the | 
Bible, we grope through foe 


LETS FY 
FAM 


today, but with a certain plaintiv 
wistfulness we still keep it at th 
top of the best seller lists. We bu: 
it—and treat it more like a trea: 
ured collector’s item than a dail 
source of power. 

How can we make the Bible a 
much a part of daily living as th 
morning newspaper or the tel 
vised weather report? We fe 
certain it would leave a great 
blessing on the day if only 
could find workable methods 
utilizing its resources. 

In the first place if we want th 
Bible to have a greater influenc 
on our family lives than the heat 
line news or the comic strips, w 
have to turn to it as frequenth: 
We must use it for daily guidan 
Devotional moments at the breal 
fast or at the supper hour are 
blessed beginning—but they aren 
enough. ¥ 

Leading psychologists and mil 
isters who deal with sick m 
and spirits, like Dr. George 
and Dr. No orman Oye ee 


C 


poise and mental healt 
affirmations that assure : 
peta presences 


Bible was textbook, storybook, Sa i ae 


tertainment guide, game book, “as 


well as moral pee and power | 


for daily living. 


a a 


| 
] 
| 


e Bible used as an ever-present 
aide will permeate our speech 
ad transform our relationships. 

Using the Bible is not a ‘‘spec- 
tor sport.’’ It isn’t some skill 
com which we can receive benefit 
nd enjoyment by watching some- 
é. It’s more like playing a musi- 
al instrument. Learning to use 
; effectively requires discipline 
d practice, but the rewards are 
reat. Make a game with your 
hildren of memorizing choice pas- 
ges of scripture. Make a set of 
ame cards with half a verse of 
eripture on each card (verses 
arefully chosen for their endur- 
ng worth), and let the family play 
ames of matching the verses cor- 
ectly. Repeat a favorite psalm 
ogether occasionally to begin or to 
lose your family worship, or as a 
all to prayer before you sing your 
able grace. Discuss the meanings 
f£ obscure words and phrases or of 
rerses that have grown overly fa- 
niliar as you sit at the table or 
‘isit informally. Such discussions 
nay send you or your children 
eurrying to the dictionary, the 
sible concordance, or commentary, 
r to the Bible itself for help. Find 
ime for such exploration, for real 
lisecoveries come to the curious. 

One mother, eager to have the 
reat truths guide her family’s 
lay, posts a ‘‘thought for the day’”’ 
n the family bulletin board from 
he Book of books. In another 
ome, where varying schedules 
ean that the family does not 
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by Anna Laura Gebhard 


A-hunting we will go—to find the family 


Bible and to rediscover the power and faith 


in this Book of books which inspired our 


forefathers. 


breakfast together, the mother 
opens the Bible on the family wor- 
ship center at a choice passage of 
seripture, which she hopes will 
guide her family throughout the 
day. Each person in the family 
pauses sometime during the day 
for moments of reflective reading 
and worship. 

Only by sharing our religious 
heritage with our children in the 
daily round can we expect the 
Bible to influence their thoughts 
and actions. Though we know lit- 
tle about the Nazareth home in 
which Jesus grew up from the 
secant gospel records, we can be 
certain that the stories of the He- 
brew people reveal God and that 
the great moral truths proclaimed 
by the prophets were mingled with 
the daily talk in that home. Turn 
to the conversations and teachings 
of Jesus: so naturally does the 
message of the prophets and the 
religious experience of his people 
bubble forth from his speech that 
it is most difficult to say, ‘‘This he 
gleaned from his religious heri- 
tage,’’ but ‘‘This truth is his own 
matchless insight.’’ 

Television, radio, the movies, 
and comic books have not made 
family story hours old-fashioned. 
Those intimate times of family 
sharing when our little ones seek 
the security of our faith and love 
still call for story hours. In our 
secular society Christian parents 
have an important responsibility 
at such times. = 


We'd be disappointed to have 
our children grow up without 
knowing Cinderella, Jack and his 
beanstalk, Alice in Wonderland, 
the nursery rhymes and folk char- 
acters who enlivened our own 
childhoods. We need not be con- 
cerned, however; the school ecur- 
ricula, the library shelves, and the 
dime store book counters see that 
there is a constant supply of these. 


When it comes to the great reli- 


_ gious characters—Abraham, Moses, 


Joshua, David, Peter, the little lost 
sheep, the good Samaritan, and the 
Christ himself—the home and the 
church alone must tell their stories 
and interpret their matchless 
truths. Though not ineluded in 
the public school curricula and 
largely overlooked by mass media 
of information and entertainment, 
the Bible is still the world’s great- 
est storybook. As Christian par- 
ents we have a responsibility to 
share it with our children. 

We have help. Never has the 
Bible been published in such at- 
tractive format and_ easily-read 
printing; never have Bible story- 
books been available in such lively 
and attractive dress as they are 
today. Church school lesson ma- 
terials are produced today with an 
eye to the home, anticipating that 
parents, as well as church school 
teachers, will use them in guiding 
the growth of children. For many 
of us they are an untapped source 


of guidance in opening the Bible — 


at home. 


Moreover, recordings of exciting 
Bible stories and of great passages 
of scripture produced by outstand- 
ing dramatic artists and casts are 
available for home use. 


Whatever the helps and 
sources available to us as parents 


re- 


Study Guide — 


I. Preparation— 


A, Select a committee to work with 
you in planning the meeting and in 
further study. 

1. Ask one member to review the 
article and be prepared to raise other 
I questions suggested by it in addition 
* to those raised by the author. 

! 2, Ask someone to arrange a book 
; display of 
a. Books that will help parents 


‘aS in using the Bible at home, such as, 
i, Let’s Read the Bible, by Clinton; The 
2 Bible and You, by Blair; The Story of 


the Bible and How to Read the Bible, 
by Goodspeed; and Hnjoying the Bible 
at Home, and Guideposts to Creative 
_ Family Worship, chapter five, by Geb- 
REE 


F b. A collection of materials from 
the American Bible Society particularly 
adapted for home use, such as the read- 
_ ing records, the illustrated gospel por- 
tions (three of them are in the RSV), 
are guides for finding help with special 
needs. 


—  & A collection of children’s 
_ Bible story books recommended by your 
_ church school leaders or by your pas- 
_ tor for home use. (Consult your de- 
_ nominational catalogue also.) 

1. Which of the above books are 
le in your church school library? 
public library? In the book- | 
yf 


*) 


of variety store counters of — 


__and we are blessed with them— 
there is no magic for possessing 
the Bible; there is no easy road to 
its discovery and use. It takes 
more than multiple printings and 
popular editions to guide us in 
finding and using our Bibles. Our 
spiritual needs are deep and per- 


4, Select someone to find out and 
report to the group: 

a) What policy does your church 
school have for making Bibles available 
to children whose families do not have 
Bibles? For promoting the use of the 
modern speech translations and the rec- 
ommended Bible story books in the 
church school and the home? 


b) How many homes in your 
church use the Bible regularly? How is 
it used? For family worship? Personal 
worship and study? Story Hours? 
Other ways? 


5. Have another committee mem- 
ber find out and report to the group: 


a) A list of passages of scrip- 
ture that will help to maintain spiritual 
poise and mental health. (See Peale’s 
The Power of Positive Thinking, the 
chart in ‘‘Enjoying the Bible at 
Home,’’ or information from American 
Bible Society leaflets.) 

b) A suggested list of scripture 
passages that a family should know well 
enough to repeat from memory. Dis- 
cuss in the group: How many of these 
do you use at home? 

c) What Bible stories should be 
used with preschool children? What 


Bible stories will primary children par-_ 
Youth? | 


ticularly enjoy? Juniors? 
(See Smither: The Use of the Bible 
With Children.) hoe 


oe he. 
Lee 8 


sistent, our faith needs constant! 
to be aroused, and our imagin 
tions need to be kindled. Whe 
we bring to Bible study our nee dt 
our faith, and our imagination} 
we can discover and use the ereal 


est treasure we possess for the ew 
richment of family life. 


When Children 
Come With You 


Plan to have a leader who may: ; 


Conduct a story hour. Stories 
may be found in this magazine, 
in the primary and junior story 
papers, and in books borrowed 
from the public library, the 
school or church library, 


Guide in making articles. Sug- 
gestions are sometimes given in 
this magazine, in the primary 
and junior story papers, and in 
books, such as. Here’s How and 
When, by Armilda Keiser, and 
Miss Frances’ Ding Dong School 
Book. ae 


a ; 
Direct games. Suggestions are 
sometimes given in this 1 , 


Lands, by Millen, and Gam 
Boys and Girls, by Harb 
; Le dhe 0 Sg a 


tder lead in the discussion, then open 
® discussion for the general group): 


1. What evidences are there in 
psent-day life that we have lost our 
Inily Bibles? 
| 2. Does the moral confusion of 
ir time have any relation to the neg- 


t of the Bible? 


| 3. Would wider use of the Bible 
ike any difference in the stability 


there is a renewed interest in the Bible 
in our American culture? 

5. Are 
children memorize 


there dangers in having 


scripture? What 
are they? What are the, values? 

6. How can our church encourage 
parents to make fuller use of the re- 
ligious resources in church school les- 
son materials? 


7. What other ways of using the 


C. Have those for the 
displays discuss the books in their dis- 


plays. 


responsible 


D. Have those who have prepared 
reports present them. 
III. What Our Group Can Do— 


A. Arrange a display for the church 
of Bible tools, storybooks, and inter- 
esting Bibles themselves. 


B. Find out what television, radio 


} modern family life? How? 


i 4. Do you see any evidences that 


ee 


By Hebe 


TRECTIONS: 
yer their numbered dashes. 


yrrespondingly numbered square in the pattern. 


juares indicate word endings. 


Bible in family life have you found 


effective? 


BIBLEGRAM 


E€. Allen 


Guess the words defined below and write them 
Then transfer each letter to the 


The colored 


Reading from left to right, the filled pattern will contain 


selected quotation from the Bible. 


Strangled 


A lawless person 


What countries other than 
-ours are called 


In good physical condition 
Queen Elizabeth’s chair ---- 


Money paid for education —- 


Blazed 


Stirred up 


Moves restlessly 


Where the winner is 


Two words of gratitude 
(two words) 
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programs, 


and recordings about the 


Bible are available in your area. 
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Solution on page 28. 


N_-Two and a dozen ~-------- 
O Twelve inches (two words) 
P Baby tender 


Q June fourteenth 


R Desirable part of the chicken 


S Searcely 
T Comical 


U Easter animals 


V Went to another place ---- 


22 92 84 89 6 67 87 4 


"83 123 35 81 94 135 90 
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Problems are a Part 


of Normal 


Growth 


—-Harold M. Lambert 


west parents harbor the hope 
that some day there will be 
no more squabbles among the 
children, no more sudden tearful 
outbursts, no more fussing about 
school—in fact, no more of any 
of the garden variety troubles 
that frequently disrupt the peace 
and harmony of almost every 


_ family’s household. 


“Does everybody go through 


a the hullaballoo we do?’’ Father 


-asks Mother when the youngsters 
are finally in bed after an inter- 
Paininabie rainy Sunday. 


_ The answer is yes, every family 


gegles with the same _ prob- 


i. ems, and it is safe to Say that 
a _ that any variations are a matter 


“Come to Aunt Lucy, 
dear,’’ Auntie coaxes her 
small niece—but the young 
relative does not wish to 
obey. A few months ago, 
however, she would have 
greeted Aunt Lucy with 
open arms. 


the chances are he’s heading into 
a new batch. These are the par- 
ents who hope that Johnny will 
skip the show-off stage and that 
his adolescence—in contrast to 
his cousin’s—will be serenely un- 
eventful. Well, the chances are 
Johnny will skip nothing, and his 
parents will be wise if they focus 
their energies on helping him 
with his troubles rather than in 
devoting themselves to the hope 
that he will escape the problems 
that come to almost every young- 
ster, well-adjusted though he 
may be. 

Other parents worry needlessly 
because they are not aware of the 
kinds of difficulties their children 
are likely to run into at a given 
age. 


““My husband and I are wor- 
Hs i ick about Mary,” Mrs. Me- 


' ac 3, : ; 
wT (hs a 


by Helen Thoms 


Clure tells her pediatrician. “‘ 


matter what we say or do, she 
still domineering and _ stubbo 
and self-centered. She has to 
first in everything she does. — 
she can’t win the games a 
other way, she cheats! And 
top of that, she eries at nothin: 
) 

‘The doctor interrupter 
‘‘Wasn’t Mary six in June 
Your deseription is pretty typ 
cal of a good many six-yea 
olds.’ 

There are mothers and fathe 
who do not fully realize thé 
every child goes through perioc 
when the pressures he feels an 
the problems he faces make hi 
hard to live with. Yes, ever 
child has problems to deal wit 
Whether he copes with the 
alone, unaided and _ bewildere 
or whether he has the emotion 
support and guidance of thos 
who love him is determined : 
his parents’ attitudes. 


The eminent psychiatrist, D 
William Menninger, has said th: 
family life should be a provir 
ground where a youngster ¢a 
test his reactions. If family li 
ing is going to be an effectin 
proving ground, it has to be tl 
kind of life in which children ai 
reasonably free to show the 
feelings, for the purpose of ge 
ting help in learning | how to ha 
dle them. Most parents feel 
much display of emotion 
youngster’s part is a reflectic 101 
his upbringing. On the ¢ 
the child who cet 

andere 


‘s) feelings except hide them. 
iis does not mean that young- 
ors have to be ‘‘brats’’ in order 
i have plenty of spirit and self- 
jsurance. It does mean, how- 
fer, that most normal young- 
prs are ‘‘brats’’ on occasion for 
fe reason that they do not yet 
how how to handle their feel- 
tgs. So when Billy has a temper 
(ntrum, the ideal course of ac- 
on is for his parents to try to 
ure out what upset him. The 
Pxt time a_ similar situation 
vises they can handle it more 
hsily. Anyone who thinks this 
} an easy assignment, however, 
} somebody who has never tried 
:! 

| Most children outgrow the be- 
avior that parents see as prob- 
ms. Jane, like most toddlers, 
‘as unable to share when she was 
two-year-old. By the time she 
ras four, however, she was invit- 
1g all the children in the neigh- 
orhood to use her sand-box and 
er swings. Jim’s parents wor- 
ied because Jim, at thirteen, was 
virtual recluse who spent his 
ree time in his room with his 
adio and his books. By the time 
nother year had passed, Jim was 
reathlessly busy with his gang, 
is school activities, and Scouts. 
a is often the story with thir- 
een- and fourteen-year-old boys. 


| Parents do well to remember 
hat growth is not a steady, even 
yrocess. Much behavior that 
ooks like back-sliding is nothing 
nore than part and parcel of nor- 
nal growth. Martha’s mother 
vas considerably upset when her 
harming, self-confident little 
hree-year-old became at three 
nd one-half a much more fear- 
ul, apparently less secure little 
rirl than she had been at two. 
she grew shy with guests and 
ried when her mother left her 
vith a baby sitter—unheard of 
yehavior for Martha. Martha’s 
nother would have been saved a 
ot of worry had she recognized 
hat Martha was going through 
, stage very usual in children of 
bout three and one-half. 

Bruce’s mother had a similar 
xperience. During his ‘‘young- 
r’’ days Bruce had always been 
friendly little boy with a win- 
ing, responsive manner. When 
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Bruce was about seven, he 
changed. All his responsiveness 
and his quickness disappeared. He 
had to be warned and reminded 
and urged even to get himself 
dressed. What’smoré, he devel- 
oped what his parents felt was a 
lamentable secretiveness, so un- 
expected in Bruce, of all children. 
Many seven-year-olds become so 
absorbed in their inner loves that 
they have little energy for things 
outside themselves. All their 
mothers’ promptings to feed the 
dog and to bring in the skooter 
do more than get the chores done, 
for they serve the very worth- 
while purpose of keeping a pre- 
occupied youngster in touch with 
his every-day world. 

All these difficulties can be a 


This young man, who doesn’t want to go to school, finds solace in his dog. 


used to love school,’’ his mother wails. 


- 


part of normal growth, and for 
the most part the parental role 
is to stand by with understand- 
ing, patience, and affection: In 
the majority of instances time 
will do the rest. It is well to note 
that parents’ understanding of 
why their youngsters act as they 
do does not obligate mother and 
father to put up stoically with all 
kinds of behavior on the part of 
their offspring. Ruth’s parents 
may well realize that a tendency 
toward sullenness is often a part 
of being eleven years old, but the 
fact remains that if Ruth cannot 
be other than cross and _ill-na- 
tured today, she had better spend 
the afternoon in her room, away 
from the rest of the family. 


(Continued on page 80.) 
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New Year’s Resolutions 
That Keep 


(Continued from page 6.) 


viting someone to go with him. Or he 
arranged to give someone a ride to Bible 
school and church. It was impossible 
to stay in bed when he knew others 
were depending on him. Soon the habit 
of attending his Bible school classes reg- 
ularly made him have a new interest in 
his church work. 

Dad’s resolution was pure vanity! 
This year instead of wanting the best 
garden on our street, he decided to 
‘‘nlant enough tomatoes for everyone 
on our street,’’ and he did. Not only 
did he have tomatoes for everyone in 
the neighborhood, but when he started 
sharing tomato plants and passing out 
bags of tomatoes, he, too, was the re- 
cipient of more plants and the fruits of 
his neighbors’ gardens. He and the 
other amateur gardeners had lots of fun 
comparing ‘‘green thumbs.’’ At the 


- end of the year, he said, ‘‘I don’t know 


whether I had the best garden on our 
street, but I do know I had more fun 
with it than in any year in the past!’ 

After examining my own resolution 
to budget my time, I discovered the rea- 
son I had become such a_ household 
drudge was that I wanted everything in 
the house done just my way. I had 
failed to consider the other members of 
the -family. Habit had finally left all 
the household decisions up to me. In- 
stead of resolving to budget my time 
and then working at a gallop to get 
each chore done in the time allotted, I 
decided, instead, to let the other mem- 
bers: of the family have a voice in house- 
keeping decisions. TI soon found that 
Sister thought it fun to clean kitchen 
cupboards, especially if she could go to 
the variety store and choose the shelf 
paper. I didn’t always like her choice, 
but I kept my thoughts to myself. After 
all, it was her home, too. 

I also found that Brother didn’t mind 
making his bed, when I didn’t eriticize 
the lumps here and there. Again I kept 
quiet. If Brother didn’t mind a few 
lumps in his bed, why should I? After 
a he was the one who had to sleep in 
it. 

By not being such a finicky house- 
keeper and by considering my family’s 


_ feelings and likes and dislikes, I not 
only felt more rested and happy, but I 


knew they were happier, too. 
From experience in making New Year’s 


ee resolutions, we’ve found that when you~ 
consider only yourself, you are sure to 
heading for trouble. Make New 


fear’s resolutions that involve other 
ple in a constructive way. In this” 

y you are not only helping others, 
you are also helping yourself to a 

f happiness in the New Year! 


Our Retirement 
(Continued from page Sh) 


he has a lodge affiliation. The rest of 
our contacts are mixed men and women. 
When the little house bores us, we get 
travel folders and take a trip. We stay 
away until the house looks inviting to 
us again. If one of us wants to go 
to town for the day—frankly, to get 
away from the other for a short time— 
we just announce, ‘I think rl go into 
town,’ and go, with no questions asked, 
and no explanations necessary. Every 
time I go off on a shopping spree or a 
concert, and every time he goes to town 
to see the old gang in the office or to 
have lunch in his old haunts, we tell 
each other about it because we want to 
share our experience.’’ 

‘‘You always did do things together, 
though,’’? said Mrs. Smith, enviously. 
‘< John and I never did. He never told 
me anything about his work. I only 
know he worked hard, leaving on the 
8:10 and sometimes working in the eve- 
nings until late. He was always too 
tired to go places with me in the eve- 
nings or on Sundays. We didn’t even 
go to church together.’’ 

‘‘Don never talked much about his 
work,’’? Mrs. Blake recalled. ‘‘T knew, 
however, when he had had a difficult day 
or when his day was satisfactory. Dur- 
ing the evening of an easier day we 
would go out for entertainment. We 
always went to church together, and we 
joined a Bible class when the children 
were going to Sunday school. In fact 
most of our friends are those we met 
through church activities.’’ 

Mrs. Smith gathered up her things 
and prepared to leave. ‘‘That wouldn’t 
work with John,’’ she said flatly. ‘‘He 
doesn’t want to do anything but lie 
around the house and sleep and loaf, 
and it bothers him if I do anything but 
that! ?? : ‘ 

Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Blake exchanged 
glances after she had gone. ‘‘I’m 
afraid she’s right,’’ Mrs. Jones sighed. 
‘But maybe Pete and I have time to 
follow your plan. I hope so. Pete was 
saying only last night how fast John 
Smith is going downhill. He said, 

at’s what usually happens after a 
man retires.’ It made me shudder. I+ 
certainly isn’t true about your Don, 
though. 
well he’s looking.’’ ; 

4 ‘ie deen 2 si eee Mrs. Blake. 
€ come to our 


house for dinner, when Pete doesn’t 


have to go to work the next day, and 
we'll talk the whole thing over.’’ : 
Mrs. Jones 


In fact Pete mentioned how 


‘sake you; bind them abo 
_ write them on the tablet of 
so you will find fay 


verbs 3:3-4) 


put him in front of the fireplace so 
can get warm.’’ So they did. 

Mother called the girls to come 
the kitchen for some good wai 
cookies and milk, It takes a long ti 
to eat cookies and to drink milk, a 
the girls were away from the livi 
room for a long time. All the ti 
the snow man was getting warmer a: 
warmer by the fire. ~~ 

When the girls had finished eati 
and had washed their hands, they to 
Mother by the hand and led her | 
the living room. Kathy said, 

‘‘Mother, we forgot to tell you th 
we brought a playmate to our par 
He is by the fire getting warm. 
Mother looked very much surpris 
and she said, 

‘‘Oh, girls, if you have someoy| 
waiting for you, you should have ask 
him to have some cookies with y 
Never leave your guest waiting whi 
you eat.’? Jeannie and Kathy bo 
laughed very hard. They knew th 
snow man could not eat, and th 
knew their Mother would be surpris 
when she saw who their playmate w: 

But when they got to the room, 
was the girls who were surprised, b: 
cause they could not see their fir 
snow man. They thought he would f 
waiting. * 

Mother said, ‘‘Where is your pla: 
mate??? : 

Jeannie and Kathy both tried to tz 
at once and said, ‘‘We brought o 


snow man in the house to our part, 


We were going to have a fine time w: 
him. Now he is gone. Where co 
he be? Snow men can’t walk!’’ 
Mother walked close to the fire, Sk 
saw a big puddle of water in front ¢ 
the fireplace. In the middle of tl 
puddle was half a carrot, some q 
berries, and two small stones. Moth 
knew what had happened. Do © 
know? 
Here is what Mother said to Jean 
and Kathy: > ee 
‘‘Snow men like it very cold — 
You and I do not. 2 . 
A snow man always runs away 
Whenever he gets hot!’? 
Next day Jeannie and Kathy m: 
another snow man. Do you think tl 
brought him into the house? 


BIBLEGRAM SOLUTION 
Naa Biblegram on page 25 
“Tet not loyalty and faithtt 
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| FOR ADULTS 


} 

Vothing is more interesting than people, and This Is Nor- 
fi Brokenshire, an Unvarnished Self-Portrait (MacKay, Co. 
i, New York, 1954. 307 pages. Price, $3.50) bears evi- 
‘ce to that fact. The author is a well-known figure in 
io whose identification signal is the title of the auto- 
fsraphy. An introduction by Norman Vincent Pearle testi- 
# that this is an excellently written, exciting story of an 
2 man, his ups and downs and ultimate victory over one 
tthe worst of modern ‘‘diseases,’’ alcoholism. The author 
iE nothing back in this soul-searching story of his own 


very to alcohol. 


nother helpful but small book for parents is It Takes 
ae to Grow, by Marguerite W. Brown (United Church of 
ada, 1853. 93 pages. Price, $1.25). The author combines 
experiences and training as a mother, a psychologist, and 
educator in offering this practical book of guidance. The 
yk may be used by an individual or by a group of parents 
group study and discussion. It is written from a definitely 
ristian point of view as it discusses discipline, emotional 
velopment, recreation, and social growth, sex education, 
i the nurture of responsibility in growing persons. Helpful 
cussion questions are included, as are suggestions for addi- 
al reading. 


uouise A. Stinetorf, author of White Witch Doctor, a 
ok popular a few years ago, now gives us Beyond the 
gry Country (J. B. Lippincott, New York, 1954. 352 
ges. Price, $3.50). Here again the story of missionary 
rk in Africa is related with an honest sincerity and a 
listic recognition of the fact that even missionary feet 


2, and their customs. This new book is written with the 
me vividness that marked her first popular book. The book 
based on the author’s own experiences and the experiences 


“missionaries and friends 


The Penningtons, a mythical family created in the fertile 
ain of writer Basil Partridge, have returned to a new 
ok entitled Larry Pennington (Westminster Press, 1954. 
3 pages. Price, $3.50). Larry P. whose father died when 
/was a young lad, is the youngest son of the Pennington 
mmily. The novel tells the story of Larry’s growth and 
ucation from 1917 to 1923, relating his experiences in the 
rmy during World War I and his search to find his place 
life. Larry inherited a good deal of his mother’s drive, 
rsonality, and wit, all of which contribute to the exciting 
ality of the story. 


Grace Noll Crowell, popular poet and devotional writer, 
s written another book of devotions for women in Riches 
r the Kingdom (Abingdon Press, 1954, 126 pages. Price, 
50). Each meditation begins from a scripture passage, 
lates that passage to modern life, and concludes with a 
arching prayer. Many of the devotions include original 
etry by the author. These pages are inspiring for per- 
nal use, and they may also be used as bases for devotional 
riods at meetings of women’s groups. 


Families are always looking for help for family fun. An- 
her excellent book by Helen and Larry Eisenberg, The 
mily Fun Book (Association Press, 1953. 188 pages. 
‘ice, $2.95) will help you ‘‘play together anytime, any- 
vere.’’? There are games for every room in the house in- 


iding the sick room, games for outdoors and away from 


me, games with friends and with other families. Here is a 
od resource for those who want to experience the truth 
at ‘‘Being a Family Is Fun.’’ 
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made of clay. It is also a good story of Africa, its peo- 


‘‘Much in Little’? might well be the slogan of the Public 


Affairs Pamphlet Series. The following numbers give you 
“The Best in Succinet Summaries” on some important 
topics, The Stranger at Our Gate, No. 202, by Hubert H. 


Humphrey, Jr., gives a searching analysis of our immigration 
policy and explodes five persistent myths about immigration 
that@till rule the minds of too many people. 


Medical Research May Save Your Life! No. 201, by Gil- 
bert Cant, tells the story of the thrilling progress of medical 
research in developing the weapons to fight and to control 
eventually the many diseases of mankind. What Educational 
TV Offers You, No. 203, by Jack Mabley, shows the tre- 
mendous possibilities which TV has for educational pur- 
poses. It should help citizens to see the value of this instru- 
ment for mass education. 


If I Marry Outside My Religion, No. 204, by Alergnon D. 
Black portrays the difficulties and complexities of life when 
two people of different faiths marry. Do You Need a Law- 
yer? No. 205, by Kathryn Close, points out when and why 
you are likely to need legal help and suggests how to seek it. 
Your Stake in Social Security, No. 206, by Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, who has had eighteen years’ experience in administer- 
ing the program, evaluates current criticisms of and pro- 
posals for amending the present Act. Children in Court, No. 
207, by Helen W. Puner reveals the inadequate job most 
courts perform in helping the 385,000 children that appear in 
our nation’s courts each year. Parent groups will find a 
study of this pamphlet challenging and stimulating. 


All of these pamphlets may be secured for twenty-five cents 
each from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 1 G.Nery:, 


In a Garden 


What better place to pray than in a garden, 

On bended knees when tending beds of flowers? 
For here, they ee God walked at earth’s creation, 
Walked softly in the cool of evening hours. 

And here at dawn the light is first reflected 
Through perfumed petals and in colored bloom. 

So, like the Master, I would seek a garden, 

And leave the shelter of a cloistered room. 

It may be noon will find me therein kneeling, 
With fingers digging deep where green things grow. 
The passerby will say, ‘‘She tends her fiowers.’’ 
But, oh, my soul needs tending too, I know. 

So whether dawn or dusk will bring the leisure 

To go apart and give my garden care, 

I’ll cherish every consecrated moment 


Within the place where kneeling leads to prayer. 


—Greta L. Rose 


They Can Be Helped at Home 
(Continued from page 11.) 


With the above things in mind more 
persons with nervous illnesses of a mild 
nature can be helped at home by those 
who are living and working with them. 
More severe nervous illness is a ‘difficult 
problem and often requires hospitaliza- 
tion. Mild nervous illness, however, is so 
common that perhaps almost all of us 
have a ‘‘bout’’ of it occasionally. Many 
members of society will be happier, 
healthier, and more worth-while citizens 
if the public can learn to apply the 
principles mentioned above. ‘‘There is 
no place like home,’’ the song writer 
tells us, and every physician is familiar 
with the old refrain ‘‘When may I go 
home, Doctor?’’ It is, therefore, only 
right that the patient should have the 
best conditions possible at home. The 
normal American home where kindness, 
harmony, and honesty prevail is the best 
place for a child to be reared, for a well 
adult to live, and a mildly nervous per- 
son to receive the care which should 
speed his recovery. 


Problems Are a Part of Normal 
Growth 
(Continued from page 27.) 


Most mothers and fathers are aware 
that the average youngster lags in 
some area of his development and that 
time will rectify the situation. Par- 
ents often feel better, however, if they 
can actually do something to help their 
child through a stage in which he ap- 
pears to be having a little trouble. 
This end of mildly stimulating a young- 
ster’s emotional growth can very often 
be achieved by a discerning use of 
gifts. Louise’s mother felt that Louise 
was far too much of a tomboy for a 
twelve-year-old girl. The gift of a 
permanent and a very feminine party 
dress worked miracles on the score of 
_ stimulating Louise’s interest in beeom- 
ing a young lady. It was after he got 
his stamp album that Bill’s school 
grades improved, for then he felt he 
had a ‘‘real’’ reason for being inter- 
7 ested in geography, reading, and spell- 
ing. When Bobby’s parents got him an 
ee electric train for Christmas and 

: Mounted it on a piece of fiberboard in 
: the basement playroom, Bobby began 
is _ asking friends in after school—some- 
i. thing he had never done previously. 
. Neither should parents resort to self- 
_ torture when they fall short of their 
‘ conception of how a parent should per- 

tm. There is probably no parent 
o has not on oceasions scolded his 
spring for behavior that would have 


a 


mt worried or overtired. 
have to be per- 


ed virtually unnoticed on a day 


1 successfully, — 
the ee 18 Z 


as trying, for their parents. Such be- 
havior can be written off as emotional 
growing pains. As the experts in the 
child guidance field tell us, without 
struggle there is no growth, and with- 
out growth there cannot be the emo- 
tional maturity we have such need of 
in our world today. 


This Is the Way We Did 


Wait a 


Jeff, at eight years old, was a spend- 
thrift. The thrill of parting with his 
money was the motivation, judging by 
the important way he handed the 
money over the counter and the fact 
that the purchase itself was often dis- 
carded in a matter of minutes. 


He must have this compass, that pair 
of snowshoes, a wrist watch, or a book 
on magic. Experience was no teacher 
in his case, and since he used his own 
money, we often felt like a pair of 
heels, denying him the right to buy 
what he so dearly desired. Besides, we 
ourselves were often unwise 
purchases and ‘were subsequently dis- 
appointed. 


We hit upon this plan and found 


in our. 


Mebdred Col 


he 


Week! 


that it worked for both age levels. 
‘¢Wait a week,’’ we’d tell Jeff. ‘ 
you still want it, you may buy i 
More often than not, another ‘‘it’” 
came the consuming desire before © 
week was over. aan 
Light dawned on Jeff. The ti 
came when he’d say, uncoached, ** 
I still want it next Saturday, I’ll b 
taht i 
Once our word was given we ney 
retracted. Occasionally, the fad last 
the prescribed week and, if it did, - 
were pretty certain the transacti 
would be worth while. 4 
Jeff became a discriminating bt 
instead of a ‘‘spendthrift’’! =~ 


| 


| 
i 
UR five-year-old daughter doesn’t take her part 
when playing with other children. When one of 
» playmates hits her she calls ‘‘Mamma.’’ Should 
tell her to hit back? If not, what should we do? 
30, one of her playmates always wants to be boss 
71 wants to be first in everything. Our daughter 
st stands back and lets the other girl go ahead with 
srything and does just what she says to do. Does 
S mean that our daughter will always be a follower 
d never a leader? We want her to be able to get 
mg with other people but we would like to see her 
xe her part. When she is old enough to go out into 
» world on her own she will have to fight her way. 
e are wondering if we should encourage her to do 
now. Or how should we handle this problem? 
e have tried to teach her to share and take turns. 
aybe we have gone too far in this teaching. 


WO OR three comments may be in order in con- 
nection with your questions. In the first place, 
should be realized that children, as well as adults, 
ty considerably in their aggressiveness and in their 
mand to have their own way. Those who are less 
gressive may, as you imply, become followers rather 
an leaders as the years go by. Should it not be 


ecognized, however, that a good follower is as- 


sential to society as is a good leader? Furthermore, 
it not also possible for one who is temperamentally 
ore of a follower than a leader to reap as much sat- 
faction out of life and perhaps accomplish as much 
od aS a more aggressive contemporary? If your 
iughter seems to be developing into a follower, 
cept her for what she is and encourage her to get 
it of life all that she can. 


On the other hand, it should also be realized that 
ost people are leaders in certain situations and 
llowers in another. For that reason, I would sug- 
st that if possible you get your daughter into play 
tuations where this more dominant neighbor child 
not present. If you do, you may find that she is 
uch more of a leader with other children than you 
ought. It is important, too, as the years go by 
at you should help your daveter achieve certain 

ills and abilities that rate high with those of her 
mn age. If she has these, it is more or less inevitable 
at certain leadership opportunities will be given to 


’ 


hesitate to suggest that you encourage your child 
it back when other children hit her. Would it 
be possible to figure out other ways of positive 


ae of course, that this may be difficult. 
op spealdno or Nii her if she should 


on for her when she is hit by another child? fhe 
I cer- 


hit back occasionally when she is ‘‘jumped on’’ by 
other children. Let me suggest, too, that perhaps a 
little bit more adult supervision might be helpful. 
Furthermore, when your daughter calls to you when 
she has been hit, do not comfort her too much, but 
simply direct the children into other activities. If 
your daughter finds that a fuss is not made over her 
when she is hit, she may decide to deal with the 
situation in her own way. You are quite correct, of 
course, in not wanting her to be a door mat for the 
other children. 


Ayma2Q yn. Marie 


ALL IN THE FAMILY 


It would be hard to find a younger great-grand- 
mother than Mrs. Walter Batog, of Hammond, In- 
diana. She became a grandmother at twenty-nine, 
when her daughter, Mrs. Gilbert Swing, gave birth 
to a daughter. Now, the granddaughter, Mrs. 
Arthur Ledwinka, has a daughter. 


- John Harding, Syracuse, N. Y., was excused from 
jury duty after it was discovered that the plaintiff 
in the accident damage suit to be decided was his 
daughter, the defendant, his wife. 

* * * 

Dr. and Mrs. William A. Mathews had good rea- 
son to smile the other day after their graduation 
from the University of Maryland. Dr. Matthews 
had just obtained his M.D. degree as top man in the 
university’s medical school. His wife, Virginia, was 
the top student in the school of nursing. 

* * 
_ Benjamin Gobin, Harrisburg, Illinois, is the 
fourth of seven brothers to break his back in four 
years. He fell at work in a power plant. George 
and Roy Gobin suffered broken backs in separate 
coal mine accidents. 


the brothers lived, but the other three brothers 
ean’t help wondering who’s next. 


Me ee ae 


Mr. and Mrs. Coxe, of Winterville, N 


Brother Oscar fell 119 feet — 
while at work on a Hammond, Ind., building. All of 


N. C., named | a 


their eleven children Zylphia, Zula, Zadock. Zeher, — 


Zadie, Zenobia, Zeronald, Zesely, Zeola, Zeora, ce a 


Zelbert. 


React to the Impact! 


An article in Adult Leadership for September, 
1954, by Martin Maloney raises the question, ‘‘Tele- 


vision Has an IMPACT?’’ His answer is that tele- 
vision of itself has no impact. There is much more 
in the article that is worth pondering, but our con- 
cern here is simply with his answer to his own ques- 
tion. 

Of course, he is right. Television has no impact of 
its own which is like saying that an electric light 
bulb has no light of its own. A baseball bat has no 
impact of its own. An atomic bomb has no impact of 
its own as long as it is resting inertly on the stock 
pile. 

Push the switch button, however, and the bulb has 
a light, to serve the purpose of the switch-button- 
pusher. Put the bat in the hands of a Willie Mays 
and—Wow! What an impact! Drop the atomic 
bomb from 30,000 feet in the air and—God help us 
all! What a horrible impact! 

By the same token television has a tremendous im- 
pact. It is probably safe to say that on certain 
minds it makes a greater impact than a hook, a comic 
book, a radio, or even a movie. 


This is not to say that television’s impact is always 
bad. Whether it is good or bad depends upon an al- 
most infinite number of factors—too many to discuss 
in a brief editorial on the last page of a magazine. 
For a much-too-simple illustration we might point out 
that the impact of Willie Mays’ bat is good or bad 
depending upon whether you are a Giant player or 
3, Giant opponent! 

We are convinced, however, that the impact of tele- 
vision is frequently bad. As parents who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of our children it is our business 


_ to observe and to judge carefully as to the nature of 


that impact upon them. Then on the basis of that 
judgment to act—to react to the impact ! 


When we are convinced that the impact is bad, it 


is not enough to turn off the television set, to Ee 
the children to bed while we sneak a look oursely' 
or to refuse children the privilege of watching part: 
ular programs. We have a duty to let sponsors, pi 
ducers, and station managers know how we feel abo 
such use of this new instrument with the potent. 
tremendous impact. Even such a lowly instrume 
as the now two-cent posteard has considerable impa 
So put in your two-cents worth. 

Furthermore, it is only fair to accentuate the po 
tive. When you think the impact is good on yo 
children, on yourself, on your neighbors, speak rig 
up! React to the Impact! 


Soon We'll Begin to Know 

During 1954 a nationwide medical research proje 
was carried out by the National Foundation for ] 
fantile Paralysis. Distinguished scientists develop 
this project to test the effectiveness of the polio v: 
cine developed by Dr. Jonas E. Salk of the Univers 
of Pittsburgh. Will it really prevent paralytie po 
among children? 

Some 650,000 girls and boys all over the count 
were injected with the vaccine or a similar appeari 
but inert control solution. These children were 
in the first three grades of school, for it is this 2To 
that polio strikes hardest. Careful follow-up of th 


‘children as well as non-vaccinated children in + 


same locality will be made to discover the effecti 
ness of the vaccine. It will be some time in 1955 


_ fore results of this extensive test will begin to be « 


eernable. > 


This test was made possible b ) ; 
by the March of Dimes atone wee eee me 
1s successful in proving that polio can be prevent 
the fears and worries of many millions of parents y 
be greatly relieved, and another great advance in 
conquest of disease and death will have been made 
Support the March of Dimes More Than Ever! 


A. Devaney, Inc. 
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Your books mirror YOU 


God's Wonder World 


By Bernice Bryant. Here is a newly revised edition of le 
lar and delightfully different type of devotional Pega or 
boys and girls six to /ten years old. Written in story form, 
the book tells how God is everywhere—in factories, eee 
and television, as well as in nature and on the farm. A es 
prayer and an appropriate Bible verse are given at the elore BS 
each of the devotional readings. Beautiful photographs! $1. 


Table Talk and Tidbits 


By Dorothy A. Stevens. From over twenty countries come 100 
unusual recipes and 70 meaningful stories—doorways to deeper 
world friendships. They provide fresh, unusual program mate- 
rials and menus for mission study groups. They introduce 
Christian emphasis into the informal fellowship of a meal— 
reading and recipes for warmer relationships with peoples 
around the world, a reminder of church and mission respons!- 
bilities. $2.50 


Perplexing Problems of Religion 


By Arthur W. Munk. Here are some satisfying discussions on 
the deep questions of faith for this time of world crises, to 
which reasonable answers must be found for meaningful and 
creative living. College students, teachers, pastors, and indi- 
viduals will find the discussions challenging: What is the 
meaning and purpose of life? How can we tell right from 
wrong? How shall we think of the Bible? $2.75 


The Story of D. S. Burnet 


By Noel L. Keith. The aim of this new book on Undeserved 
Obscurity is to present D. S. Burnet as the “all-but-forgotten 
disciple” in the pioneering work of the Disciples of Christ. 
Mr. Burnet was a faithful and devoted Christian, an eloquent 
and powerful preacher, a gifted and earnest champion of the 
truth and the “engine of cooperation and cohesion” which he 
believed would bring simple faith in Christ to all the world. 


$3.00 


| ‘The New Testament in Modern Enélish 


By Helen Barrett Montgomery. Stimulating translation with 
fresh spiritual insight and literary clarity. Modern, everyday 
feasuaee brings new, richer meaning. Inserted chapter head- 

oh short paragraphs; suggestive captions. Legible; attrac- 
‘we; 3 editions. Levant morocco, overlapping covers; red 

der gold edges; fine white Bible paper. Boxed. . . $7.50. 
je Luxe leather. Boxed, $4.50. Pocket edition, black keratol, 


$2.00 


My Pilgrimage 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


Beaumont and Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


The 7 Teen Years 


By Alberta Z. Brown. This is a frankly written, on 
ing book written especially for teen-agers. Here are He 
explanations of problems and opportunities teen ee ace r 
garding their body, home, education, friends, religion, at 
tudes, their world and their future. The material is illustrat 
with 34 delightful cartoon-styled drawings and is a book t f 
teen-agers will treasure as a gift. $1.) 


ere 


Where Jesus Walke 


By Sandford Fleming. F 
low in the Master’s fo 
steps as he walked t 
shores of Galilee, the stree 
of Jerusalem. Find a mo 
vital fellowship as y 
travel where he walke 
Pastors and laymen wi 
find a more detailed bac 
drop for their mind’s-ey 
picture of Christ’s travell 


$2.5) 


The four Ethics 
0 
Alexander Campbell 


By Harold L. Lunger. This 
new book is a compilation 
of the author’s recent lec- 
tures on the opinions of 
Alexander Campbell. Dis- 
cusses principles of Chris- % 
tian conduct, social com- 
pact and government, prac- 
tical Christian citizenship, 
how Campbell stood on 
war, slavery, etc. $3.00 


Moments of Worshi 
By Mary Beth Fulto1 


Twenty fresh, simple ser 
ices bring Scripture, prayer 
poems, meditations, an 
Music suggestions to yor 
Although planned especial 
for women’s groups, th 
volume offers general ser 
ices centering around mus 
and psalms, suggestions fe 
drama, programs for o1 
of doors. $2. 
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